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‘FIRES IN MAINE. 


six o’clock Thursday morning, fire 
out in the fine set of buildings 
il and occupied by John H. Ayer in 
. They were totally destroyed, 
household furniture and contents 
stable were saved in good condi- 
Mr. Ayer’s loss is from $1,500 to 
, partially covered by insurance, 
, Wednesday night, destroyed the 
suildings on the Charlotte road in 
, owned by J.S. Clark. A quan- 
‘hay, and several farming utensils 
destroyed. Loss $1,500, with 
insurance. Fire probably caused 


m ps. 
buildings of Reuben Wallingford 
rth Lebanon were burned Sunday. 
was no insurance. 

lisastrous forest fire sprang up 
esday afternoon about two miles 
Steuben village. It originated at 
vot of a large hill on the Cherry- 
oad, and fanned by a strong north- 
wind, swept rapidly over the hill. 
ire burned over quite a tract of 


, Saturday forenoon, on Bangor 
. Houlton, damaged the residence 
ousehold goods of R. L. McQue. 
amage will amount to several hun- 
lollars; residence insured. 
ly Sunday morning the house occu- 
iy George Elwell and his father in 
vich, was discovered by the in- 
to be furiously burning. The 
barely escaped with a few articles 
ied from the flames as_ they 
1 out. The house was owned by 
{. E. B. Hagan and valued at $700; 
d for $450. 
ouse on the Buxton road, in Saco, 
i by Loren Milliken of Washington, 
scupied by Mrs. John Fowler, was 
d Mouday. The fire was caused 
efective chimney. Loss $4000; in- 
The building was known as the 
dan house and was more thana 
ed years old. 
/ creamery at Dry Mills in Gray, 
i by S. W. Foster, was destroyed 
» from a defective flue, Thursday. 
$4,600. The insurance policy ©x- 
last month and had not been re- 


) broke out, Thursday evening, in 
rthy’s shoe store on Middle street, 
ind. The stock, which was estl- 
| at $12,000, was completely ruined. 
»at Lewiston, Thursday morning, 
zed the Twin City China Co.8 
and contents about $9000; insured. 
orest fire that started on the prem- 
f Edwin Hunt, at Small Point, Mon- 
orning, was still burning Tuesday 

It took a southwesterly direction, 
ng as near Popham as possible, then 
: a northerly direction passed 
r’s.Head. The inhabitants of that 
n have been working saving prop” 
ight and day. The fire covere 
I miles of territory and is one of 
ost disastrous ever known in that 
n. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 
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Maine Lacmer, 


The Rhode Island State fair offers 
eral prizes for a competition im horse- 
5 carriages. 

Now bring out the spraying machines. 
git growers are well agreed on the ad- 

antage of the operation. 








posure setters ES 
Twenty-two States inthe Union now 
ve laws prohibiting the sale of oleo- 


yarine When colored in imitation of 


gtter. 
Dr. Hoskins of Newport, Vermont, 
-sthat as to profit he finds currants 
4 gooseberries a far better money crop 
an strawberries or raspberries. 


Boil the surplus potatoes for the pigs. 
othing better to go with the skim milk 
dairy farms can be found than boiled 
tatoes, together with wheat middlings 
feed flour. 


The American Dahlia Society is to 
sd two exhibitions of their special 
ower the coming autumn, one in Phil- 
iphia the middle of September, and 
sother in New York city the first of 
stober. 


Fine weather it has been for farmers 
p put their lands in order for the seed. 
fthis work has not been thoroughly 
one it isthe fault of the farmer, his 
pols and his teams. It pays to do 
ork in the best possible manner. 











It seems from the report of Prof. 

Jett, chemist of the experiment sta- 
on, in his examination of the glass-ware 
use with the Babcock test, that he 
indample evidence of the necessity 
an inspection of this part of the Bab- 
k apparatus. 


4 farmer inquires for a two-foot disc 
mow. Willa harrow with discs two 
tin diameter enter the ground as 

rely and draw as easily as a sixteen inch 
’ Here is a problem for students in 
cultural mechanics. Who can an- 
r? 





No description can fitly represent the 
pearance of the fruit trees! At this 
iting every branch, twig, and spur 
every fruit tree of every kind is a per- 
tblaze of beauty. Nothing in nature 
ewhere can match the scene. And 
freighted with the promise of a har- 
st of fruit! 





Buy flowering annuals already well 
urted, of your nearest bot-house florist. 
ley will bloom much earlier, give you 
much longer season in flowers, will 
ve much perplexing labor and will 
ive in every way a much larger measure 

satisfaction from the planting 
ncan be secured in any other way. 
ow is just the time to plant them out. 


Fashion in color in many cases works 
pat injury to the quality of stock. 
his is true of more breeds than one. 
speaking of the effect of the color 
‘on Shorthorns, the Breeder's Ga- 
feremarks that “those who advocate 
ing red bulls exclusively are, as a mat- 
of fact, the worst enemies the breed 


to contend with at the present 
ime,” 





OATS AND CLOVER. 


(ats are said to be gross feeders, and 
y farmers believe that a good stand 
over is not practicable following an 
‘top. If one will visit our fields at the 
‘nt writing they will find ample evi- 
*¢ proving such aconclusion unsound. 
hough the past winter was considered 
vorable for clover yet our fields are 
ing a fine stand that is already put- 
forth a vigorous growth that ap- 
ttly means business. One field has 
‘two years in succession in oats, hav- 
ben broken from the sod two years 
. In the time it has received an ap- 
‘ation of bone manure, of course, and 
seeded to clover with the oats a year 
®. The crop of oats was all that could 
Produced on the laud, The other 
ad was broken from the sod a year ago. 
"tg a field on which the grass 
“ become reduced, and the other 
48 Seeding being out of the way, and 
‘ty of manure in the cellar, it was de- 
“td to put the teams at work on that 
* Accordingly the plow was set to 
' k the fifteenth of May. An applica- 
“e manure was made and thoroughly 
‘dinonthe furrows. The twen- 
‘of the month it was sowed to oats 
clover. The intention was to cut 
“ats for fodder, but the season being 
rable the kernels filled well, and 
‘the result that fifty five bushels of 
‘weight oats to the acre were 
To-day the clover is thick, 

‘and strong all over the field. 
the face of the fact that much good 
as been run out to an unproductive 
: tion with the oat crop, yet with a 
°f experience from year to year we 
— to look upon the crop with 
: favor when properly managed. 
are strong feeders—that is, they 
© power of making a growth and 
1 on soil that many other farm crops 
os obtain or take up sufficient 
00d to make a crop of. Growing 
under such conditions they certain- 
out a soil, and clover utterly re- 
‘0 follow them. But because oats 
ten top with little or no manur- 
Y 20 means follows that a farmer 





ul 





must needs follow that course of treat- 
ment. It takes no more plant food to 
sustain a crop of oats than of wheat. 
Give each all the food they need to make 
a crop, in the form of manure, and the 
soil on which they grow will not be im- 
poverished in either case. Give more 
than they need, and the surplus will be 
left to nourish and sustain the clover. 
In such case the clover follows the oats 
as surely as the wheat. 

Experience has shown one other con- 
dition necessary to success with clover, 
whatever the crop it may follow. The 
previous plant growth with which the soil 
was occupied must be completely sub- 
dued, or the clover will refuse to make 
a stand. Clover will never drive out 
other growth to make room for itself. 
The plant from the tiny seed is too in- 
significant in its early stages of growth 
to do that. “Tell me how to get a 
stand of clover following witch grass,” 
said a leading farmer ina neighboring 
State. Completely subdue the witch 
grass before attempting to seed to 
clover, was our answer. To accomplish 
this a three years’ course under the 
plow may be necessary. This we have 
been practicing of late with witch grass 
land, and so far with complete success. 
Clover is a grand crop for the farmer, 
and should come frequently in rotation. 


HUNGARIAN GRASS. 


A wider breadth of Hungarian is 
planned to be sown this year than ever 
before in localities already familiar with 
the value of this crop for fodder purposes. 
The fact that an acre of well grown 
Hungarian gives as much food substance 
as an acre of good corn, is being com- 
preliiended by farmers who are giving in- 
telligent attention to their business, and 
it is being plainly seen that in that fact 
is a matter of great importance. Hun- 
garian makes the best of fodder, green 
or dry, for cattle or horses. The man- 
labor cost of producing it is compara- 
tively light, and the labor required is not 
called for till the pressure of the spring 
season is over. Hungarian is a hot 
weather plant, hence the seed should 
not be put into the ground till the tenth 
tothe middle of June. The soil then 
will have become well warmed up from 
the summer sun, when the young plants 
will start into a strong and rapid growth 
at once. Sowa bushel of seed to the 
acre. 

The corn and the potatoes are now 
planted, or chiefly so, and the other 
work incident to the season well done 
up, so there is ample opportunity now 
to thoroughly prepare the land to be de- 
voted to this crop. Stir the soil deep 
and well, and grind it down fine. This 
should be attended to now as opportuni- 
ty offers, and be repeated at intervals of 
afew days till the time for seeding is 
reached. There is no danger of over- 
doing this work. Thorough work in the 
preparation of the land is an insurance 
of a crop at harvest. The team does the 
work. Better far that those acres of 
light grass be turned into heavy crops of 
Hungarian. 








MILKING MACHINES. 


A correspondent ina private letter a 
few days since, inquired if any of the 
milking machines were in practical use 
as a substitute for hand milkiug. A 
writer in a late number of the Holstein- 
Fresian Register states that he is using 
a milking machine with a portion of his 
herd. Atthe end of three months he 
states that he has thus far found no bad 
effects from its use, and adds that he 
believes that it is to completely revolu- 
tionize the dairy industry. This writer, 
however, did not dare to try it on the 
best of his cows. He does not state 
which of the several different inventions 
for this work he was using. 

A paragraph coming to us across the 
ocean states that a dairy company of 
London, after a careful investigation of 
“the new milking machine,”’ has taken 
its agency, having changed from a for- 
mer conclusion that milking machines 
could not be successful. Here again no 
clue is given asto the pattern of ma- 
chines referred to. 

Another paragraph from the same 
source speaks of the milking machines 
as @ success, 





FLORICULTURE—SWEET PEAS. 


Rev. W. T. Hutchins an enthusiastic 
amateur florist, discussing ‘Flower rais- 
ing as an art,’’ gave a glowing tribute to 
the influence of the culture of flowers. 
He said it was evidently the purpose of 
nature to turn us all out of doors during 
the sweetest six months ofthe year. He 
asserted that bright people all have the 
instincts of art, though they may not all 
run to painting and music. Floriculture 
is an art that is worthy their attention. 
Has it not all the elements of beauty 
which painting can claim, grace of form, 
harmony and gorgeousness of color, every 
delight for the eye in all nature’s glor- 
ious fulliness, with fragrance inimitable 
thrown in? Asan amusement, floricul- 
ture might by some be considered effem- 
inate; as an art, it is manly. Every 
overworked man and woman needs a 
hobby, and monotony and dullness need 
an art to brighten them. Thus floricul- 
ture furnishes the best that may be for 
the bright, the dull, the overworked. 
Mr. Hutchins compared floriculture to an 
involuted flower, ever unfolding new 
beauties, ever becoming more beautiful 





and more deeply interesting, ever lead- 
ing us on toits sweeter depths, until lost 
in its sweet recesses; the art becomes a 
passion. Our children will be taught in 
popular schools of floriculture; they will 
learn its difficulties and delights as they 
learn those of music and other arts. Per- 
haps the time will come when we shall 
have various creeds and schools of flori- 
culture, as we now have creeds and 
schools of doctrine; and people will be 
known not as Presbyterians, not as 
Methodists, but one will say: ‘That 
woman is a tuberousbegonian; this one 
is a sweet-pean; yonder is a gladiolian. 

The questions which the paper and dis- 
cussion upon the sweet-pea brought out 
mostly related to its culture. Answering 
some of these, C. L. Allen told of a row 
200 feet long, grown at his place last 
summer, 2 feet above running water, the 
vines of which grew 10 feet high, and 
were loaded with bloom throughout the 
whole season until November. They had 
plenty of sun, plenty of room, and one of 
the children was kept picking them “all 
the while.”’ These were the only secrets. 

Mr. Withers told of an inquiry lately 
received by the Florists’ Exchange, in 
which the questioner wished to be told 
‘show to raise the best of sweet peas that 
you or any one else ever saw’’—a modest 
ambition, which controls many a woman 
but which few are so ready to avow. Mr. 
Withers said that besides the cool root- 
ing place, yet sunny exposure, generally 
recommended, the sweet pea required a 
large quantity of rich food, one of the 
best forms of which was nitrate of soda. 
He insisted strongly that every bloom 
must be cut before seeding, as did all 
who spoke. 





ILLINOIS PATRONS CO-OPERATING. 


While some of the codéperative efforts 
of the Patrons of Husbandry in a small 
way have been a failure, yet the princi- 
ple still holds good and lacks success in 
any case only from absence of business 
management. From the Grange Bulle- 
tin we copy an article descriptive of, and 
in defence of the Patrons’ Manufae- 
turing Association of Illinois, written by 
its Secretary. He says: 

‘In 1892 the State Grange of Illinois 
instructed its executive committee to 
make some arrangement whereby the 
members of the order could buy farm 
machinery from manufacturers, or as 
near first hands as possible. At the 
session of 93 they reported that they 
found manufacturers so organized that 
it was impossible, and more that they 
were pledged to sell no goods to job- 
bing houses who would sell to farmers 
direct. The committee recommended as 
the only means of relief that a company 
be organized and the necessary stock 
subscribed to build their own ma- 
chinery. This report was adopted. 
Soon after, in order to carry out this 
action, a call was issued to twenty-two 
prominent Patrons in the State to meet 
to organize the company. They met, 
and the company was organized, a 
charter secured and books opened for 
the subscription of the stock, which was 
placed at $100,000 in shares of $10 each, 
no person being permitted to own more 
than 100 shares, that it might not be- 
come a monopoly in the hands of a few. 
No one nota member of the Grange in 
good standing could subscribe for the 
stock, and by special contract no one 
can cast more than twenty votes, so 
that it is a company of the people.” 

Subscriptions among’ subordinate 
Granges were taken until November of 
1894, when the National Grange at its 
session in Illinois, as Mr. Keady states, 
fully discussed and favorably received 
the plan of action. The Masters of 
twenty-two Granges subscribed for 
stock in the company. There are in 
Illinois 1,200 stockholders, and the 
scheme has reached a stage that the fol- 
lowing quotation will make apparent: 

“The first $100,000 of the capital 
stock has been subscribed. The papers 
are all signed up locating the plant near 
Springfield, which city is pledged to 
give $100,000 bonus for the location of 
the shops at their city. The plans for 
the shops are drawn, and within the 
next ten days the company wiil adver- 
tise for bids for their construction. So 
in spite of the efforts of the corporations 
and their tools, the metropolitan news- 
papers, this, the greatest codperative 
effort of the Grange, is going to 
succeed. 

“The Board of Directors have con- 
tracted to have implements built for 
them for this spring’s delivery, and of 
the very best and latest pattern. Al- 
ready we are delivering corn-planters, 
either check-row complete or drill and 
check-row combined, at prices that are 
entirely satisfactory.” 

Notwithstanding the general failure 
of farmers’ organizations throughout 
the world to successfully establish co- 
operative purposes, sales and manufac- 
turing enterprises, the effort still con- 
tinues, apparently with increasing 

rospects of success. In various forms 
cas and there, farmers are becomin 
able to dispense with profession 
services by others. They insure their 
own buildings, buy chemicals in con- 
junction, and transact other business as 
organized bodies. 


CORN SILAGE FOR COWS. 


From the Geneva, New York, experi- 
ment station we have Bulletin 97, giving 
results of experiments in the use of corn 
silage as a food for milch cows. These 
results are formulated in the following 


general summary: 

For sustaining the milk flow a succu- 
lent food is especially desirable. Fresh 
and tender pasturage, natural and efficient 
food for this purpose, is available but a 
short time during the year. 

Corn is one of the best of foods when 
mature, and besides gives heavy crops. 
In ordinary seasons it can be fed fresh 
when at its best for only a few weeks. 
In .the form of silage the crop can be 
stored and fed as cheaply as by any other 





methods that have been as thoroughly 
tested. 

To give information concerning the 
value of corn silage for milk production 
the average results of a number of feed- 
ing trials are published in this bulletin. 

These results may be summarized as 
follows: 

I.—When corn silage replaced some 
other food or the amount of silage in the 
ration was increased, (1) there followed 
in seven instances a decrease in the cost 
of milk, once an increase, and in one 
instance little change in cost. (2) There 
followed an increase in the yield of milk 
in six instances, and in three instances 
a decrease. (3) There followed a decrease 
in the cost of fat in six instances, an in- 
crease twice, and little change once (4) 
There followed an increase in the amount 
of fat in five instances, a decrease in one, 
and little change in three instances. (5) 
There followed an increase in the per- 
centage of fat in the milk in six instan- 
ces, a decrease in two instances and little 
change once. 

Il.—When the change was from a 
ration containing corn silage to one con- 
taining less silage or not any, (1) There 
followed an increase in the cost of milk 
in four instances and little change in one. 
(2) There followed a decrease in the 
in the milk yield in four instances and 
little change once. (3) There followed 
an increase in the cost of fat in five in- 
stances. (4) There followed a decrease 
in the amount of fat in three instances 
and little change in amount twice. (5) 
There followed a decrease in the per- 
centage of fat in the milk in two instan- 
ces, an increase in two instances, and 
little change once. 

III.—In general there was found an in- 
crease in milk flow accompanying the 
use of corn silage in the ration and at 
the same time an increase in the amount 
of fat produced, the percentage of fat 
in the milk not diminishing. 

IV.—At the relative prices ordinarily 
holding for different foods, milk was 
generally produced at lower cost and the 
cost of fat production was lower when 
corn silage constituted part of the ration 
than when many other rations were fed. 


MAINE STATE COLLEGE. 





A Farmers’ Field Day meeting will be 
held at the Maine State College, Wednes- 
day, June 3. 

The programme of the day will consist 
of inspection of the grounds and build- 
ings of the college, and addresses by 
members of the faculty. 

The buildings will be open, allowing 
all to see the museums, laboratories, 
workshops, forcing houses, recitation 
and drawing rooms, apparatus and other 
facilities for instruction. The machinery 
of the Dairy Building, the Electrical 
Engineering and Mechanic Arts Depart- 
ments will be in operation. 

Parents who have children to educate, 
and young men who wish to become 
acquainted with the opportunities offered 
in the several courses of study, will do 
well to visit the college at this time. 

All who are interested in the work of 
the institution are cordially invited to 
attend. 

It is proposed to give Field Day this 
year somewhat the character of a farm- 
ers’ institute. Members of the faculty 
and Experiment Station force will give 
talks on fertilizers, dairy machinery, es- 
pecially the Pasteurization apparatus, in- 
jurious insects and fungi of the present 
season, and spraying liquids and appar- 
atus. All these talks will be freely illus- 
traten by materials and apparatus. 

Beans and coffee will be served for 
refreshments. For anything further, 
visitors will depend upon their lunch 
baskets. 

Both the Maine Central and the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook railroads will sell 
tickets at one fare for the round trip. 
On both roads tickets will be on sale the 
3d, good to return the 4th. 

The train leaving Waterville, Foxcroft 
and Dexter in the morning will be run 
from Bangor to Orono as a special, re- 
turning to Bangor in the afternoon, 
about 4, as a special. 

Transportation from Orono village and 
from other local points can be had on 
the electric cars which pass the college 
grounds. For further information apply 
to Prof. W. H. Jordan, Orono. 


THEN AND NOW. 





Seventeen years ago this month the 
writer went West “‘to grow up with the 
country.” We started from Boston 
Monday morning, and went through 
New England and Montreal over the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. The train was 
crowded with persons leaving New Eng- 
land forthe great West. We were six 
days in reaching Denver, Colo., and it 
was an interesting trip, for the throng of 
home-seekers that stuffed the train were 
never weary of telling why they were 
“tired of hillsides in New England.” 
As we came nearer and nearer to the vast 
level stretches of Western prairie, their 
enthusiasm grew louder; yet there was 
often a wistful look in the eye, as they 
seemed to miss the rocky old hills that 
had seemed so much in the way at home. 
These home-seekers left the train singly 
or in groups at little stations along the 
railroad, and disappeared—swallowed up 
in the marvelous development of the 
great West. 

It seemed, at that time, as though 
rural New England would surely be de- 
populated within 20 years; yet, to-day, 
we believe that the majority of the hill 
towns are more prosperous than they 
were in 1879. There are plenty of 
empty seats in the trains now leaving 
New England for the West, and scat- 
tered all over Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and New Hampshire, 





you will find men who have come back 


after service on Western farms, content 
to cultivate the old hillsides again. It 
is believed by those who ought to be 
best informed, that the tide of immigra- 
tion away from New England, has been 
checked, and that a rgaction has set in. 
Certain it is that the more prosperous 
class of farmers in New England have 
seldom seen the time when they were 
better satisfied to stay where they are, 
than at present.— Rural New- Yorker. 





INSPECTION OF BABCOCK GLASS-WARE. 


Bulletin No. 26, of the Maine Experi- 
ment Station, by J. M. Bartlett, chemist, 
reports the results of the test of glass- 
ware used in measuring the value of 
cream and milk at creameries by the 
Babcock process. 

Ever since the introduction of the 
Babcock test for estimating the value of 
cream or milk at creameries or butter 
factories, more or less dissatisfaction, 
and in some cases distrust, have pre- 
vailed among a few patrons to whom 
payment has been made on this basis. 
These complaints have come in various 
forms. Some creameries have been ac- 
cused of using incorrectly graduated 
glass-ware, pipettes that were too small, 
thereby making the test too low; others 
of employing incompetent men to ma- 
nipulate the test. 

In order to remedy such evils, if they 
existed, and restore confidence to the 
minds of the patrons, a law was enacted 
by the Maine Legislature of 1895, en- 
titled “An act for the Protection of 
Dairymen,” which appears as Chap. 169 
of the laws of 1895. Without giving the 
full text of this law, there is stated be- 
low a summary of its principal provisions 
and requirements: 

Sec. 1. This section requires that 
every individual or corporation buying 
milk or cream, or apportioning its value 
on the basis of the fat content, shall 
have all the bottles and pipettes tested 
for accuracy, which are used in de- 
termining the per cent. of fat, and each 
of these bottles and pipettes shall bear a 
mark showing that it has been so tested. 

Sec. 2. In this section it is made the 
duty of the Director of the Maine Exper- 
iment Station, or some person he may 
designate, to execute the provisions of 
Section 1. The actual expense of this 
work shall be paid by the persons or 
corporations for whom it is done. 

Sec. 3. This section requires that any 
person operating the Babcock or other 
tests for determining the fatin milk or 
cream which is to be purchased or its 
value apportioned, must possess a certifi- 
cate of competency for such work. This 
certificate is to be issued by the Superin- 
tendent of the State College Dairy School 
in accordance with such rules and regu- 
lations as he may devise. 

Sec. 4. Noone is allowed to use at 
any creamery, butter factory, cheese fac- 
tory or condensed milk factory where 
milk or cream is bought or its value ap- 
portioned, or to have in his possession 
with intent to use, any sulphuric acid of 
less than one and eighty-two hundredths 
specific gravity. This section also pro- 
vides penalties for the violation of the 
provisions of this act. 

Src. 5. This section fixed the date on 
which this law shall take effect, which 
is six months from the day of approval, 
or September 27, 1895. 

Early in the spring of 1895 a circular 
letter was sent to each creamery, with 
which was enclosed a copy of the law, 
giving notice that the Station would be 
ready to test all glassware after June 1. 
The examination of candidates and issu- 
ing of certificates of competency for 
making the test was conducted by Prof. 
G. M. Gowell, superintendent of the 
dairy school, and the work of testing the 
glassware was delegated to the writer. 

Method of Making thé Test. 

For this purpose we had made an 
accurately graduated burette of the same 
diameter and marked the same as the 
necks of the cream bottles. The bottle 
to be tested is filled to the zero mark 
with mercury, as is also the burette. 
Then the mercury is allowed to run 
slowly from the burette into the bottle 
until the upper line of the mercury 
stands at the 5 per cent. mark on the 
burette. The mark at which the upper 
line of the mercury stands in the neck 
of the bottle is also noted, and if it coin- 
cides with the 5 per cent. mark, the 
graduation is correct. Another portion 
is now run in until the 10 per cent. mark 
on the burette is reached and so on until 
the 25 per cent. mark is reached. Slight 
errors like one or two-tenths of 1 per 
cent. have been passed unnoticed, but 
when there was an error of three-tenths 
or more, the bottles have been thrown 
out, not because three-tenths in practice 
is a serious error, but because it is better 
to insist that manufacturers shall furnish 
goods up to their guarantee. 

For testing pipettes, an accurately 
graduated standard pipette is used. It is 
filled with mercury, and then the con- 
tents is emptied into the pipette to be 
tested. If the point reached by the 
mercury coincides with the mark on the 
standard pipette, it is of course correct. 
All bottles and pipettes tested and found 
correct have been marked with the let- 
ters O. K., while those that are not cor- 
rect are marked “‘off.”’ 

Only about one-half of the creameries 
of the State have sent their glass-ware to 





us, which indicates one of three things: 


(1) That those who have not responded 
are not 
have obtained tested glass-ware from 


with the law. In all, 1,498 cream bot- 
tles, 210 milk bottles and 96 pipettes 
were received prior to January Ist. 


found to be more ipaccurate than the 
prescribed limit, three-tenths of one per 
cent., and were consequently thrown out. 
Twenty-four of the number, however, 
were found in two small lots, which 
evidently came from some unreliable 
manufacturer, as the error found was 
greater in those, in some cases over one- 
half of one per cent., than in any other 
lots. Of the 210 milk bottles all were 
correct, excepting 33 of one lot of 60. 
The errors in these bottles varied from 
three-tenths to one per cent. The 
source of these bottles could not be 
learned, as they (were found at the 
creamery when the parties now occupy- 
ing it took possession. They were evi- 
dently made by some unreliable firm. 

The glass-ware asa whole, however, 
has been very satisfactory, and the new 
goods received from the manufacturers 
since the above act went into force have 
been exceptionately accurate, showing 
that the law has had the desired effect. 
No intentional fraud has been detected, 
the discrepancies discovered evidently 
being due to errors in graduating. 

The law, although in most cases 
seeming unnecessary, cannot help being 
beneficial to all parties using the test, as 
it will eventually exclude the goods of 
unreliable manufacturers from the State, 
and will tend to increase confidence in 
the accuracy of the method upon which 
are based the payments for milk and 
cream. 

The following is alist of the parties 
and creameries who have sent us their 


glass-ware to be tested: E. E. Light, 
Union; West Paris Creamery, West 
Paris; Bethel Dairy, Bethel; Bridgton 
Creamery, Bridgton; W. L. Phillips, 


East Wilton; Forest City Creamery, 
Portland; Hillside Creamery, Exeter; A. 
L. & E. F. Goss Co., Lewiston; Turner 


J. M. Tukey, Newcastle; —— Smith, 
Hampden; East Pittston Creamery, East 
Pittston. 

Maine State College, Orono. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FOUR SERMONS. 


BY H. K. B. 

I have heard many impressive and 
profitable sermons delivered by different 
preachers. Of these I have a recollec- 
tion of four preached in different places 
by different men. 

The first I will name was delived by 

‘‘Parson” Gillet, as he was called. When 
I first heard him he ministered to the 
Congregational church in Hallowell. He 
continued to do so for many years, and 
was esteemed as a preacher of ability, a 
scholar, and very much respected. There 
was then no other place of worship 
in town but the Old South. In a few 
years afterward one after another house 
was built until now we have a full sup- 
ply. Dr. Gillet grew old, and a younger 
man succeeded him, and the old man 
became a Missionary agent. It was after 
this that the sermon I refer to was 
preached. I heard it twice, in the Old 
South and in the Methodist. The text 
was, ‘‘Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling, for it is God that 
worketh in you to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” His style of speaking 
was earnest, tender, sympathetic and 
pleasing. If not so forcible as that of 
his successor, Dr. Shephard, a man of a 
Webster cast of mind, it was clear and 
convincing. The text is one to be 
studied and he brought out its hidden 
meaning. He showed that salvation is 
the work both of God and the penitent 
sinner by a mysterious spiritual work 
wrought in the soul. He closed with 
saying to the enquirer: “Do everything 
as though you do all yourself, but trust 
in God as though God does all.” It was 
a lesson to be remembered. 
Some years afterward a party of us 
spent a sabbath in North Conway, N. H. 
It was in that autumnal season when 
flowers and fruits and foliage are most 
rare and beautiful, when ‘“‘the forests 
put their glory on,” and nature 
rejoices and shows all hercharms. We 
went to the Congregational Church. 
The preacher took for his text, ‘God 
hath made all things beautiful in their 
time.”’ He illustrated it by portraying the 
loveliness and brilliancy of what we saw 
around. The landscape preached of it- 
self. He was not unskilful but it need- 
ed little to point out the beauties and 
the bounties of the season, the work of 
an Almighty and beneficent author. 

Another season we were with a Ray- 
mond party at Niagara Falls on Sunday. 
There were hundreds of excursionists, 
most of them went to visit and view the 





falls, a few of us preferred to attend ser- 


dealers, or (3) they have not complied! only more so. 


| vice. As usual the hotel people could 
using the test; (2) that they|give no information about churches. 
|Sunday was to them like a week day, 


We started out on the 


| street, passed a house with a cross on 


its spire; supposing it Catholic, but find- 


: ing it to be a Methodist church, we went 
Thirty nine of the cream bottles were 


in. Rev. Dr. Boole from New York city 
preached. His text was what Christ said 
to the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well: 
‘The water that I shall give you shall be 
in you a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.”’ There was Jacob's well. 
Day by day the Samaritans came there 
to draw water for their daily needs. The 
supplies they procured to-day would not 
suffice for to-morrow. The well was 
deep. It wasatoilesome task to draw 
their supplies, yet their necessities com- 
pelled them to come again and again. 
But the water that Christ would furnish 
was a free gift nut only without money 
and without price, but without toil or 
travel. Ask and ye shall receive, seek 
and ye shall obtain. It shall bein you 
a well of water, a spiritual well, a per- 
petual supply, you have not to go a dis- 
tance to procure it, it shall be in you, in 
your own hearts, ‘‘My Kingdom is with- 
in you’. The water of Jacob’s well aids 
to sustain animal life, but the water 
Christ offers you shall not be inactive 
like that in a well, but‘ shall be a living 
fountain constantly springing up, and 
best of all springing up into everlasting 
life, a perpetual spring of joy and bless- 
edness. Our hearts should cry out like 
the Samaritan woman, ‘Even more give 
us this water.” 

The first Sabbath I spent in London, 
I went to hear Spurgeon at his Taber- 
nacle. Itis an immense building, said 
to accommodate 5000 people. Itis well 
constructed for an audience, much more 





| is paid to strangers. 


} So than most of the English churches. 

It has settees and chairs instead of pews. 
| There are two rows of galleries. It is 
| surrounded by astrong iron Tence and 


| 
the gates are closed when the church 


is full, which is said to happen at every 
|service. The audience appeared rever- 
|ent and devout, and courteous attention 


There was a large 


Centre Creamery, Auburn ; New Glouces- | choir, but the singing was congregation- 
ter Creamery, New Gloucester; Wonder | al, and it filled the room with music and 
Brook Creamery, Kennebunk; John C. | harmony. The prayer was simple and 
Gordon, Ellsworth; G. F. Gerry, Gar-| earnest. Then the preacher commenced 
land; Solon Creamery, Solon; Poland |his discourse. His voice was clear and 
Dairy Association, Poland; I. O. Wins-| melodious, strong and loud. Every syl- 
low, St. Albans; C. A. Whitney, Norridge-|jable could be heard even ata distance. 
wock; Bangor Creamery, Bangor; C. C.| His subject was prayer. The Arch- 
Nichols, Foxcroft; E.S. Dixon, Sabattus; | bishop of Canterbury had directed that 


prayer be offered in all the churches for 
relief from the existing evils of depres- 
sion in business and unfavorable weather 
for crops. The preacher expressed his 
belief in prayer, but that acceptable 
prayer could be offered only in a suit- 
able frame of mind and heart, conviction 
of sin and reformation of life. After re- 
ferring tothe business depression and 
undesirable weather, he went on to por- 
tray with great power the iniquity of the 
pending wars in which England was en- 
gaged (this was during Beaconsfield’s 
ministry) against weak and ignorant 
savages, for the aggrandizement of the 
nation, regardless of the bloodshed and 
suffering involved. He enchained the 
close attention of his whole audience by 
his masterly discussion of this branch of 
his subject, so that when he concluded 
and was ready to pass to another theme, 
there was an indescribable but percep- 
tible sigh of relief all over the house, as 
though the strong pressure of feeling 
was taken off. He proceeded and fin- 
ished his discourse with the ability and 
power of a great preacher, distinguished 
by clearness of perception and expres- 
sion, strong common sense, and a happy 
felicity of delivery seldom found. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CLOVER AND GRASS. 


BY G. E. CHADBOURNE, 

I am pleased to conform to your re- 
quest for a report on the condition and 
outlook of the clover and grass crop. 
And will take this time to say that most 
noted regret was expressed by many read- 
ers of the Farmer when the semi-annual 
farm reports were discontinued. And 
further, it is believed that if a reasonable 
per cent. of the appropriation from the 
State for experinients could be placed in 
the hands of progressive farmers to prac- 
tice and report in different parts of the 
State, such careful experiments on vari- 
ous soils, would be much more satisfac- 
tory by giving better results than by 
confining such experiments even to one 
farm and locality alone. 

By the establishing of the State Agri- 
cultural College we old plodders expect- 
ed, and were even made to believe, that 
we were very soon to have graduate 
farmers in every town who would by 
their knowledge and example teach us 
how to farm by rule, in all of which we 
have been sadly disappointed. Not that 
it is considered a failure, only in our line, 
and that to graduate practical tillers of 
the soil. 

But to the question. On dry land the 
clover, more especially, was much injured 
by the summer and autumn drouth, that 
remaining promises a good stand on 
favorable and highly manured land, and 
older fields of mixed varieties fairly 
good to very light, and unless we have 
timely rains, and that very soon, the 
prospect for an average crop of hay is 
not at all flattering. The total precipi- 
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Choice Niseellany. 


FAME—AN ALLEGORY. 


A temple in the morning light 
Rose fair upon the mountain height 
And shot its turrets high 
Against the vaulted sky. 


The youth set forth, with heart aflame, 
Full armed with faith to write his name 
Among the deathless great 
Who conquer adverse fate. 








He leaves his home with pouch and staff 
And answers back with easy laugh 

The warning and distrust 

Of those whose hearts are dust. 


The mountain roads are hard to climb— 
The solemn centuries of time 

Have pressed the wrinkles deep 

On every rolling steep. 


Wild hungry beasts crouch in his path, 
And slimy serpents hiss their wrath, 
While from the trees the owls 
Hoot in black robes and cowls. 


Then follows Night, a pilgrim old, 
A miser hiding the sun's gold, 
His dark breast decked with stars 
Won in celestial wars. 


Still through the gloom the temple shed 
Its radiance round the traveler's head, 
But in its pallid light 
His brown hair turns to white. 


By colder winds his face is fanned. 
He longs to clasp some friendly hand 
Or feel the welcome touch 
Of lips that love him much. 


At last the temple gates are won. 

He enters in, his journey done, 
Then sinks in blank despair. 
No living thing is there. 


He cannot breathe the stifling air. 
The light, a phosphorescent glare, 
That round his path was shed 
Falls only on the dead. 
—Theodore P. Cook in New York Sun. 
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GROWTH, 


Blow, winds! Your rage but shakes the tree 
And roots it surer in its place. 
Scatter your rain, ye cloud and free 
The buds that wait your frowning gracel 
Roll down, O river, to the sea 
And widen in your onward race! 


Peace through a sunny span may keep 
His garden in some quict glen 
Whilst others sow for him and reap 
And tend his flocks on moor and fen. 
e flowers of peace are death and sleep. 
The strife of living makes us men. 


Ah, joy it is to win the goal 
By tireless work and dauntless will, 
Yet may the life rise orbed and whole 
From clouded hopes and loss and ill, 
Our baffled toils upbuild the soul, 
And failure so is victory still. 
—A. St. John Adcock in Spectator. 





A PAAN TO THE PUMPKIN, 


How dear to my heart 
Is the old yellow pumpkin! 
When orchards are barren 
Of stuffin for pies, 
When peaches and apples 
Have both been a failure 
And berries of no kind 
Have greeted our eyes— 
How fondly we turn 
To the fruit of the cornfieldl 
Only fools these despise— 
The old yellow pumpkin, 
The mud covered pumpkin, 
The big bellied pumpkin, 
That make such good pies. 
—Louisville Democrat. 
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FIRST LOVE. 


There is heaven in the throbbing hearts of 
maiden and of youth 

When there’s not a songster in the land that 
sings a note of ruth! 

It is when they meet in purity in first love’s 
hallowed bliss, 

Where the twilight and the darkness meet and 
kiss as lovers kiss! 


There’s a curse upon humanity, pronounced 
at Adam's fall— 

There’s a period in an Edenland, however, for 
us all— 

And it’s during love trysts of our youth, while 
feeling love’s first bliss, 

‘Where the darkness and the twilight meet and 
kiss as lovers kiss! 

~ Memphis Commercial. 





‘A QUESTION OF ENGINEERING. 


The French Statesman De Freycinet and 
His Argument With a Criminal, 

A story is told of the French minis- 
ter, M. de Freycinet. In the midst of 
the trial of a man for high treason he 
became deeply interested in an argu- 
ment with the accused to the effect that 
his crime might have been committed 
much more easily and cheaply. 

M. de Freycinet is a man of fine 
character and ability. Before he be- 
came a politician he was a skillful en- 
gineer. When he was president of the 
judicial council a man who was aceused 
of helping to pull down the column 
Vendome in 1871 was brought before 
him. 

The man confessed his guilt, but 
pleaded that he was young and fanatical 
at the time, and that he had been 
drawn into helping to pull down the 
column by his pride as an engineer in 
arranging scaffolds and ropes to accom- 
plish the feat. 

**You are a criminal,’’ said the min- 
ister severely. “You insulted the his- 
tory and the glory of the country in de- 
stroying that column. But,’’ he reflect- 
ed a moment, ‘‘how did you do it? As 
a question of engineering I would like 
to know’’— 

‘Oh, it was very simple,’’ replied 
the accused, and he sat down at the ta- 
ble, drew out a plan and calculated 
lines, curves and angles, while the min- 
ister bent over him, following the work 
with interest. 

As it went on, however, De Freycinet 
shook his head, shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled, and when it was finished 
tvuok paper and pencil and said: 

**That isn’t bad, but you might have 
done it much more easily and economic- 
ally. ” 

Then in his turn covering the paper 
with curves, angles and calculations he 
proved that twice as much time and 
money as were necessary had been ex- 
pended. 

““However,’’ he concluded severely, 
*‘you were guilty of high treason 
against the nation and must pay the 
penalty. ’’ 

The engineer did not escape with a 
light sentence, but he had much satis- 
faction in replying: 

‘‘Ah, monsieur, but did you not just 
now say that it had cost me too much 
already?’’—Savannah News. 


A Corral of Bulls. 

In the Irish house of commons of 1795 
during a debate on the leather tax the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Sir John 
Parnell, observed that “‘in the prosecu- 
tion of the peasant war every one ought 
to be ready to give his last guinea to 
save the remainder of his fortune.’’ Mr. 
Vandeleur replied that ‘‘a tax on leather 
would press very heavily on the bare- 
footed peasantry of Ireland.’’ The Post 
in 1812 made the following statement: 
“*We congratulate ourselves most on 
having torn off Cobbett’s mask and re- 
vealed his cloven foot. It was high time 
that the hydra head of faction should be 
soundly rapped over the knuckles. ”’ 

The present Duke of Leeds is reported 
to have accused the late government of 
making a direct attack on the brewers 
by means of a side wind. Only the other 
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that Sir Francis Scott, reviewing the 
troops after the Ashanti expedition, 
said that they were no doubt disappoint- 
ed at having no fighting, but if there 
had been ‘‘there would have been many 
absent faces here today.’’ It was during 
the late administration that one of the 
Irish whips telegraphed to Dublin that 
‘*the silence of the Irish members would 
be heard in the house of commons no 
longer. ’”’ 

It was the celebrated Sergeant Arabin 
who, at the central criminal court, in- 
formed the prisoner before him that ‘‘if 
there was a clearer case of a man rob- 
bing his master, that case was this 
case,’’ and after passing sentence con- 
cluded, “I therefore give you the oppor- 
tunity of redeeming a character irre- 
trievably lost.’’—London Spectator. 


TACKS. 





Made In Great Variety and For Many Dif- 
ferent Uses. 

The best tacks are made of imported 
Swedish iron, the next grade of Ameri- 
can soft steel and the cheapest of com- 
mon American iron. Tacks are also 
made of copper. Some tacks are tinned, 
and for ship use tacks are galvanized. 
Tacks are made of sizes ranging from 
a hulf ounce to 24 ounces. The tack com- 
monly used as a carpet tack is an eight 
ounce tack. A 24 ounce tack is about 
14¢ inch in length. 

There are many kinds of tacks, made 
for a great variety of uses, and they are 
put up in many different forms. There 
are gimp tacks, looking glass tacks, up- 
holsterer’s tacks, trunk tacks, lace 
tacks, basket tacks, brush tacks, coffin 
tacks, shank tacks, lasting tacks, min- 
er’s tacks, cheesebox tacks and tacks for 
many other uses. Within the past dozen 
years the sale of double pointed tacks 
has increased tenfold with the greatly 
increased use of electrical wires. Dou- 
ble pointed tacks are also used for tack- 
ing down straw matting and for other 
purposes. 

Tacks that are sold in papers are put 
up in full weights, half weights, and 
quarter weights, the weight indicating 
the size of the package. Almost all 
kinds of tacks are also sold in bulk in 
25 pound and 50 pound boxes and in 
100 pound kegs. 

A one ounce tack machine will make 
in a day about 100,000 tacks altogether. 
The iron is fed into the machine in a 
plate which is of a width a little great- 
er than the length of the finished tack, 
so as to allow of material to be upset 
for the head. An eight ounce machine 
will make about 200 pounds of tacks a 
day—1,250 to the pound, about 250,000 
tacks. Tacks that are put up in papers 
are weighed out and the papers filled 
by hand. Comparatively few tacks are 
put up nowadays in tied up papers. 
They are put up mostly in little paste- 
board boxes. These boxes are packed in 
larger boxes and in turnin cases for 
shipment. A common tack package is a 
case weighing about 100 pounds. 

The annual tack product of the coun- 
try is estimated at about 20,000 tons. 
If these tacks were all put up in papers 
of the usual assortments of sizes and 
weights, the papers would number about 
800,000,000, or something more than 
four papers per capita of the population. 
—New York Sun. 





How Edison Learned to Tell Stories. 
**It seemed like a waste of time,’’ said 
a@ gentleman who passed an evening 
with Mr. Edison, in Norwalk, O., re- 
cently, ‘‘to hear Mr. Edison rolling off 
story after story, and demanding of all 
his acquaintances to tell him more, 
when we knew how much information 
we might have received from him. I 
finally asked him how he got to be such a 
story teller. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘when I 
was quite a young man I wasa telegraph 
operator during the war. I was station- 
ed at St. Louis, which was a sort of dis- 
tributing point for a large district, and 
when we would get our batch of stuff off 
and we still had several hours to put in, 
I used to get pretty tired. Then we 
would begin to call up the operator at 
the other end of the line and gossip with 
him. I always liked stories, and if Chi- 
cago had a good one, he would wire it 
tome. Then I would send that off to 
Louisville and New York and Cincin- 
nati, and hear them laugh over it by 
wiring back, ‘‘Ha, ha,’’ over the wire. 
In this way we would get all the best 
stories there were going, and we would 
always write them out for the day men. 
It got to be a sort of passion after 
awhile, and has stuck to me ever since.’ ”’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Work Done by Earthworms. 

In 1890 Alvan Millson, an employee 
of the British colonial government at 
Lagos, west Africa, made some remark- 
able observations on the work of earth- 
worms. ‘‘For scores of miles around 
Lagos,’’ he says, ‘‘the earth is literally 
covered with cylindrical casts of earth 
brought to the surface by the worms. 
In some places the earth is covered to 
the depth of several inches with these 
little cylinders, which have been caked 
hard‘by the sun. Having removed these 
casts from a space of but two square 
feet, I weighed them carefully and found 
that the weight was 10 pounds. Es- 
timating 5 pounds to the square foot 
as the amount of earth which these 
creatures bring to the surface annually, 
I find that they bring up an average of 
not less than 62,233 long tons of subsoil 
to each acre of farm land in this vicin- 
tty.’’—St. Louis Republic. 





Write as You Feel. 

If you would write to any purpose, 
you must be perfectly free from within. 
Give yourself the natural rein; think 
on no pattern, no patron, no paper, no 
press, no public; think on nothing, but 
follow your impulses. Give yourself as 
you are—what you are and how you see 
it. Every man sees with his own eyes or 
does not see at all.—Emerson. 





Seltzer water derives its name from 
the village of Lower Selters, in Nassau, 
where several springs, united in one 
basin, yield 5,000 cubic feet an hour of 
this sparkling mineral water. 





The barber’s art in Europe dates from 
the time of Alexander the Great, B. C. 
830. He ordered every soldier to shave, 
lest the beard should give a handle to 
their enemies. . 





The birds of the south polar regions 
migrate north on the approach of win- 
ter. 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 





day I noticed, in The Standard, I believe, 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 
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of the Stomach, Bowels, Blad«d 


tissue, revitalizes, heals and nourishes. 
feeble invalid to take. 
Drugzgists, soc. and §:. 
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For Wasting Diseases 


THERE IS NOTHING ON EARTH EQUAL TO 


Pamphlet free. 
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It makes new digesticn, new blood, new flesh, new vital force. 

It has performed astomshing CURES in Consumpti 

Coughs; Inanition, Marasmus 2nd Scrofuious affections, and in Catarrhal troubles 
rand Kidneys. 

_ Acting directly on the mucous membranes of the respiratory, intestinal and 

urinary tracts, it expels disease germs, purthes, strengthens ; 


n, Bronchitis, Chronic 


nd rebuilds wasted 
Perfectly agreeable for the frail child or 


Angier Chemical Co., Boston. 
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A GREAT SHOT. 


Bat He Learned That Cold “Pisen” Had 
Beat the Gun. 

Tt was on a California ranch in early 
springtime. John, the cook, aged about 
17 years, had offered to slay several 
thousands of the myriads of blackbirds 
which were swarming around the ranch 
if Brown, the boss, would furnish pow- 
der and shot. The birds were so numer- 
ous that the wheat had to be ¢overed as 
soon as possible after sowing. If this 
was not done, the ground would be 
cleaned as free of the seed in a very 
short time as if it had never been seed- 
ed. Under these conditions Brown was 
not slow in furnishing the necessary 
ammunition. 

The next morning after the breakfast 
dishes were cleared up John made his 
appearance in the field, armed with the 
old muzzle loading, double barreled 
shotgun. After stowing away a liberal 
amount of ammunition in the old gun 
he took deliberate aim at a place where 
the blackbirds seemed to be most nu- 
merous on the newly seeded ground. 
With a tremendous report the old gun 
belched forth its deadly charge. When 
John recovered from the recoil and the 
smoke had cleared up, he was surprised 
and delighted at the havoc he had 
caused in the swarm of birds. Perhaps 
40 or 50 lay dead on the ground, and 
others dropped every few yards as the 
birds flew toward a clump of trees about 
150 yards distant. 

Loading the barrel which had been 
discharged, John proceeded toward the 
trees, intent on securing another shot, 
but as he drew nearer he was surprised 
to see the birds still dropping to the 
ground. When within about 30 yards of 
the trees, he stopped, undecided as to 
whether he had better fire again or not, 
fer it seemed as though he must have 
wounded all of the birds, so continuous- 
ly were they falling. As the birds did 
not seem to be alarmed by his presence, 
he concluded to count the dead ones, 
and find out how many he had killed 
with one load. Cautiously making his 
way under the trees, he commenced 
counting, and the birds kept falling. 
After counting about 200 dead birds, 
and seeing that they were still falling, 
he commenced to feel a little suspi- 
cious, and noticed that the birds were 
acting in a very unusual manner up in 
the tree. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!l’’ yelled Brown, who 
had been taking it all in at a short dis- 
tance, unseen by John. Laughing until 
he could scarcely walk, Brown approach- 
ed, and John, who was sure something 
Was wrong, demanded an explanation. 
**Well,’’ said Brown, ‘‘I had just sown 
about a peck of poisoned wheat when 
you came out, and the poison com- 
menced taking effect just after you 
fired. ” 

The boys all call him ‘Blackbird 
John. ’’—Forest and Stream. 


The Beneficent Crow. 

If farmers would make a study of nat- 
ural history and its bearing on their 
property—the relation of hawks to their 
hencoops, for instance—there would be 
better paying crops. 

The ‘‘Year Book’’ of the department 
of agriculture tells about crow black- 
birds and what they eat. About 2,300 
of their stomachs have been examined, 
and of these 2,258 contained food. The 
birds were killed in 26 states. Forty- 
eight per cent of the food was animal, 
48 per cent vegetable and 4 per cent was 
mineral. The blackbird has a variety of 
things it eats. 

‘*The animal food,’’ says the report, 
‘‘consisted of insects, spiders, myria- 
pods (thousand legs), crawfish, earth- 
worms, sowbugs, hair snakes, snails, 
fishes, tree toads, salamanders (newts), 
lizards, snakes, birds’ eggs and mice.”’ 
To these might have been added young 
birds, fish cast up by the tide, minnows 
caught while swimming in shallow 
water and probably meat and carrion of 
various kinds. Most of the animal food 
is, of course, insects. These constitute 
46 per cent of the total, the other 2 per 
cent being the larger things, like mice. 
The animal food is taken mostly in the 
summer. In winter the food is mostly 
vegetable matter. The insects the bird 
kills more than make up the damage he 
does, especially as his nest robbing ap- 
pears to be only an incidental habit not 
often indulged in. A large flock of the 
birds would, of course, destroy a lot of 
grain. Some 50,000 would eat about 
8,000 pounds a day, but they would 
consume as many insects, which would 
more than destroy the amount the biré 
does. —New York Sun. 








Blue Blood. 

The “American physician’? who 
makes some amazing medical or scien- 
tific discovery about once a week with 
undeviating regularity, and has long 
since become an established journalistic 
institution, shows signs of a tendency 
to abuse the hospitality so lavishly ac- 
corded him by the newspapers of two 
continents. His story of having found 
actual blue blood in his own veins, for 
instance, which was cabled from Phila- 
delphia, is only fit to be told to the ul- 
tramarines. If blue blood is ever found 
anywhere, it will probably be elsewhere 
than in the United States.—London 
World. 





Fleshmaking Food. 

Cream gruel, according to an eminent 
English authority, is the ideal nourish- 
ment for thin folk. A teacupful taken 
at night immediately before retiring is 
said to give marvelous results. To be at 
its best it must be perfectly made, then 
thinned with sweet cream. Taken in 
that condition and warm it is agreeable 
as well as fattening, and produces just 
that sense of satisfied hunger essential 
to ideal rest. It is claimed that perse- 
verance in the treatment y%elds such ap- 
parent results that the ¢heeks can be 
seen to expand from day to day. 


S 





USES OF COLLEGE TRAINING. 


Not to Make Experts, but to Fit Men For 
Large, Intelligent Work. 

**It is not entirely safe to claim that 
every kind of success, even of legitimate 
success, will be promoted by a college 
training,’’ writes Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D. D., in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. ‘‘If I had a boy for whom it was 
my supreme ambition that he should bo- 
come rich, I should not send him to col- 
lege. So far from helping his prospects 
in that direction it would probably dam- 
age them. Money making isa trick. 
The easy acquisition of it is a knack. It 
involves the condensation of interest 
and faculty along a particular line, and 
that a narrow line. There is nothing tc 
hinder a very small man from being a 
very wealthy one. Shrewdness does not 
imply a bigmindedness. I might say 
with a good deal of assurance that it 
implies the contrary. And shrewdness 
has more than anything else to do with 
the acquisition of gain. 

‘‘There are a great many things that 
can be best done by the man who does 
not know too much, or, at least, by the 
man whose intelligence is concentrated 
at a single point or along a single line. 
The mechanic who has come to be 
known among us as ‘the wizard’ would, 
perhaps, have been more of a man if he 
had gone to Harvard, but it would prob- 
ably have spoiled him as a ‘wizard.’ 
Genius is presumably always a species 
of mania, and liable, therefore, to be- 
come something very ordinary if suc- 
cessfully subjected to the processes of 
the asylum. They had better be kept 
away from college if the design is to 
make them experts. College will be able 
to give them a character of ‘all round- 
ness,’ but a knife cannot be round and 
sharp at the same time; neither can a 
boy. 
“If we are going to do large, intelli- 
gent work, the prime condition is the 
possession of an intellect trained and 
stocked in the same general and com- 
prehensive way. College training is 
simply the process of intellectually get- 
ting ready, not getting ready for this, 
that or the other specific mental service, 
but simply getting ready — planting 
down a broad foundation of preliminary 
big enough to support any breadth or 
height of superstructure that there may 
be need or opportunity to put upon it. 
The college course and the requisite 
preparatory training cost about seven 
years of the best and most possible peri- 
od of a man’s life. But if a young man 
hopes to do a large, solid work in the 
world, a work in which intelligence of 
a broad kind is to play any considerable 
part, and there is no antecedent obsta- 
cle in the way, he makes an irreversi- 
ble mistake if he considers seven years 
too much to pay for a liberal education. ’’ 





THE BLUEFISH BRIGADE. 


What Happens When the Blues Make a 
Charge Upon the Menhaden. 
‘*When menhaden or herring are driv 
en upon the beach by bluefish, as they 
often are, so that they can be carried off 
by the cartload,’’ said a fisherman, 
‘there is very seldom found among them 
one of their pursuers, and if one is found 
it is likely to be a fish that is diseased 
or that has been hurt in some way. The 
bluefish follows to the very verge of the 
water, but there it stops, and it is so 
powerful and alert a swimmer that, 
close as it is, it still easily keeps clear 
of the land. The menhaden or herring 
are no mean swimmers. They could 
come as close and keep off the shore as 
easily as the bluefish do, but not when 
the bluefish are after them. Then they 
are like men pursued to the edge of a 
precipice. It is almost certain death to 
jump, but they must do that or turn 
and take the chances of breaking 

through the pursuing line. 

‘*When the bluefish—there may be 
8,000 or 4,000 of them together—sight 
a school of menhaden, they go for it 
like a brigade of heavy cavalry, cutting 
and slashing, snapping and biting, 
right and left. The menhaden are sim- 
ply overborne by superior weight, and 
there is nothing for them to do but flee. 
If they are driven toward the shore, the 
land is to them what the precipice 
would be to the man. They must take 
it or they must turn and try to fight 
their way through. Many do turn and 
try to swim under er over or around 
the savage bluefish, and some escape is 
this way, and some are snapped up, and 
some are maimed and then cast ashore, 
and many of them, crowding together, 
are so closely »ressed that they are prac 
tically forced ashore. 

“Sometimes fish that are not cast up 
very far flop down into the water again. 
A high wave may set some free. A fish 
thus liberated may find its fins so dam- 
aged that it can’t swim, and it is cast 
up again. Weakened by its rough expe- 
rience, it may fall a prey to sc me of the 
bluefish yet lingering off shore. It may 
escape. ’’—New York Sun. 





Glass Coffins. 

Local undertakers are interested in 
the proposition of an Indiana company 
to manufacture glass coffins on a large 
scale. George F. Kimball, the plate 
glass manufacturer, states that the idea 
is entirely practicable, and that coffins 
can be made from glass much more 
cheaply than from wood. Mr. Kimball 
thought that such coffins could be con- 
structed in the cheaper grades for not 
more than 50 cents arunning foot. Cof- 
fins made from glass would be much 
more durable than metallic.caskets, and 
their extreme cheapness would cause 
their adoption extensively in cases where 
death is due to contagious diseases, in 
which the law requires a hermetically 
4ealed casket. A new method of manu- 
facturing glass whereby it is made to re- 
semble wood will enable the manufac- 
turer to lend infinite variety to his prod- 
uct.—Chicago Chronicle. 





HOW DUFFY STOLE A JAIL. 


It Was a Box Car, and He Coupled It to 
a Way Freight. 

This is the narrative of Duffy’s theft 
of a jail and the prisoners therein. Mr. 
Duffy, from the core of the nation’s in- 
tellect, palloonist, manfish, tourist and 
orator, had found a friend who had in- 
dulged him to the extent of the follow- 
ing items, to wit: Three free drivks, one 
supper, one cigar. This story was his 
payment therefor. He unbuttoned his 
vest, for he had consumed a large, thick 
steak, two dishes of potatoes, two plates 
of bread, two cups of coffee, three large, 
heavy flannel cakes and a glass of milk. 

‘‘Thrue oratory an me gintlemanly 
instincts often lead me into pleasant 
fields an the company of conganial com- 
panions,’’ he began. ‘‘I oncet commit- 
ted most shameful larceny in the state 
of Indianny. I was tourin with a friend 
an we had journeyed as far as Jay coun- 
ty. Now, ye can’t tell me that the peo- 
ple of acounty with such a name can 
cope with a set of brains from Boston. 
We had reached the town of Portland. 
Me friend committed the indiscretion 
of becomin hungry an was arrested. I 
brought me intillict to bear upon the 
sitooation an kept well fed an free. 

‘“‘Now, Portland was the county sate, 
an the jail had recently been burined to 
the ground. The sheriff therefore kep’ 
his prisoners in a box car down on the 
railroad thrack, the same bein loaned 
by a conservative company, the which 
didn’t want the prisoners beatin their 
way on its trains. Me friend was dump- 
ed into this jail. Mean me intillict 
staid on the outside. 

“I agitated me thinker all day an 
by nightfall had planned the deliver- 
ance of me friend an his fellow incarcer- 
ates. At supper toime the gyard went 
away home, leavin his lantern by the 
trackside. It was me intintion to prise 
the door off the car, an I was lookin 
about fer a prise whin I heard a train 
comin. Me intillict was equal to the 
emergency. I took the gyard’s lantern 
an flagged the train, which was of the 
way freight species, the hardest of all 
fer a tourist to traved under. 

‘‘The train stopped an the conductor 
says kind of impeding like, ‘What’n’ll 
d’je shtop this train fer?’ 

** “Me frien,’ says I, ‘this car is bound 
fer Tiffin, O., an me instructions was to 
shtop yezan hitch it on to yer train.’ 
He grumbled a good deal, but hitched 
the car on, me hangin to the brake 
beam. 

‘It was along about 3 o’clock in the 
mornin when we crossed the Ohio loine 
an shtopped at a station. I crawled out, 
broke open the jail door wid a couplin 
f™ an all me laddybacks come foorth, 
free as the air. An that’s how I shtole 
the jail inIndianny. My, but I’mdry!’’ 
—Kansas City Star. 





STRONG ON ECONOMY. 


A Philadelphia Husband Dispenses With 
the Services of a Carpenter. 

Anewly married man, who had never 
had much experience in doing small 
jobs about the household, told several 
of his associates of his first attempt to 
gain his wife’s approval by doing a fa- 
vor for her. 

**You know I am very fond of dogs, ’’ 
said he. ‘‘Well, I purchased a fine lit- 
tle fox terrier pup, and he was so full 
of ginger that he chewed up everything 
he could get at about the house and 
nearly worried my wife’s pet cat to 
death. Then she suggested that I get a 
carpenter to build a pen in the yard for 
him. But I was strong on the economy 
lay and resolved to build the pen my- 
self. The first thing I did was to order 
12 feet of wire netting. It was the kind 
with holes in it about two inches in 
diameter. This cost me $38. When I got 
home, I found I had to have four posts, 
each five feet long, and these cost me $2. 
After I got the posts planted I had no 
hammer and nails. These cost me $2. 20. 

‘I worked hard at the job for several 
evenings and finally completed it. 
Then I called my wife to bring out the 
pup, and I also expected to receive her 
congratulations. Trinmphantly I placed 
the dog inside the inclosure and then 
waited to have my wife bestow her 
praise. The pup walked around the in- 
closure and then deliberately climbed 
up the coarse netting as easily as if it 
had been a stepladder and fell on the 
outside, and he’s been at large ever 
since. ’’—Philadelphia Record. 


Where the Bee Works. 

Properly considered, a beehive is a 
wonderful shop, and each individual 
insect is a curiosity. The inhabitants of 
a hive are classed as drones, workers 
and queens. The queen is the mother 
of every insect in the hive unless she 
has been installed instead of a quee1 
who had died and left the hive without 
a mistress. The queen bee is the wonder 
of the whole insect tribe as far as egg 
laying is concerned, often depositing 
4,000 eggs a day for days in succession 
during the most productive season. The 
chief wonder connected with the work- 
er bee is the admirable manner in which 
his body is shaped and fitted with in- 
struments for honey gathering. These 
natural instruments consist of cups, 
combs, brushes, knives, funnels, scrap- 
ers, etc., each of which is worthy of a 
week of careful and painstaking study 
under a high grade microscope. —Chica- 
go Chronicle. 


Train Noises. 

A method of preventing the noise 
made by trains when passing over iron 
bridges has been devised by a German 
engineer named Boedecker, locality not 
stated. He puts a decking of 14 inch 
planks between the cross girders, resting 
on three inch timbers laid on the bottom 
flanges, while on the planks a double 
layer of felt is placed, fixed to the ver- 
tical web of the cross girder. At the 
connections with the girder a timber 
cover joint is put on felt, and two hock- 
ed bolts connect the whole firmly to the 
bottom flange. Four inches of slag gravel 
cover the decking, which is inclined to- 
ward the center of the bridge for drain- 
age purposes, and a layer of felt is laid 
between the planks and the timbers upon 
which they rest, and the ironwork in 
contact with decking and ballast is as- 
phalted. The decking weighs 600 pounds 
per yard for a bridge 11 feet wide and 
costs 23 cents a square foot. 


OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A winter’s eve, dark, cold and comfortless! 
My feelings®atsh the spirit of the night; 
Nor can a cheerful fire’s waggith and light 
Dispel foreboding thoughts ind restlessness. 
*Tis at such times dread visions cross our sight, 
Unwelcome phantoms, shadowlike, appear, 
Supplant hope’s prophecy with idle fear, 
Create and mock our melancholy plight. 
But, of a sudden, my good friend is here; 
As mists before the sun t@ese demons go, 
What matter winter’s cold and skies above— 
My heart is full of happiness and cheer! , 











Such swift transitions they alone can know 
Who drink soul deep of f: p and its love. 
—Waltes Prancis 


LADY DAY OF MARCH. 


IMPORTANT IN BOTH SECULAR AND 
RELIGIOUS CALENDARS. 


Why the 25th of March Is Venerated In 
England—What Happens if It Falls on 
Easter—Secularly Considered It Is the 
Beginning of One of the Year’s Quarters. 


The 25th of March is an important 
date both in the secular and religious 
calendars. It is the first quarter day in 
the year and as such comes home to 
most of us who have before our eyes the 
fear of payment of rent or the rarer 
pleasure of receiving it. The pay days 
in England have been arbitrarily fixed 
on Lady day, Midsummer day, Michael- 
mas day and Christmas day. Why? No- 
body has been able to explain, unless it 
be that, arriving, as they do, near the 
end of each quarter, such important 
days are better as reminders of our duty 
to our landlord than any ordinary 30th 
or 8ist of the month would be likely to 
be 


But it is, of course, as one of the 
great festivals dedicated to the Virgin 
(as its name, Lady day, or the old term, 
Our Lady’s day, implies) that it has 
most importance, being the anniversary 
of the day when the angel Gabriel an- 
nounced to the Virgin the mystery of 
the incarnation. Four other dates in 
the calendar share the honor of this ti- 
tle—namely, Feb. 2, @the Purification ; 
July 2, or the Visitation, to commem- 
orate the visit paid by the Virgin Mary 
to her cousin Elizabeth (instituted by 
Pope Urban VI in 1383); Sept. 8, or 
the Nativity, and Dec. 8, or ‘the Con- 
ception. 

But the 25th of March, or the An- 
nunciation, is most regarded, as it is 
the anniversary, according to St. Au- 
gustine, of the great event to which it 
owes its origin, and the institution of 
this festival dates from very early times, 
since St. Athanasius makes mention of 
it in one of hissermons. An order of 
the Patriarch Nicephorus having given 
permission to break the fast of Lent if 
the Annunciation happened to fall on 
the Thursday or Friday of Holy week, 
a council convened at Toledo in 656 to 
preserve the complete observance of 
Lent and ordered the transference of the 
holiday to the week preceding Christ- 
mas. Some of the eastern churches still 
follow this decree, but the Syrians have 
fixed it on Dec. 1 and the Armenians 
on the 5th of January, while in the 
Latin church it has resumed its old 
place in the ecclesiastical calendar. In 
the western church. if it should fall in 
the Easter fortnight, its celebration is 
postponed until the second Monday fol- 
lowing the festival. 

Lady day of March has always been 
very highly observed in England. The 
synod of Worcester, 1240 A. D., by one 
of its canons forbade all servile work 
upon it, and this was afterward con- 
firmed by various provincial and dioc- 
esan councils in all respects except ag- 
ricultural labor. 

In Rome, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, the day used to be celebrated with 
great pomp-and splendor. We read that 
the windows were hung with crimson 
and yellow silk draperies and occupied 
by females in most gorgeous attire, 
while the churches were patrolled by 
the pope’s horse guards in their splen- 
did full dress uniforms, all of whom 
wore in their caps a sprig of myrtle as 
a sign of rejoicing. Before the service a 
procession appeared, preceded by anoth- 
er detachment of the guards mounted 
on black chargers, who rode forward to 
clear the way to the sound of trumpet 
and the beating of drums. This martial 
array was followed by a bareheaded 
priest on a white mule, bearing the host 
in a gold cup, at the sight of which ev- 
erybody prostrated himself. The pope 
used formerly to ride on the white mule 
himself, and all the cardinals used to 
follow him in their magnificent robes 
of state, but as the eminentissimi were 
for the most part not very eminent 
horsemen they were generally fastened 
on lest they should tumble off. 

It is not to be supposed that in this 
country the day would be without its 
tradition or superstition, so we find that 
it was considered a public misfortune 
if Lady day fell on Easter day, and the 
medizval couplet runs: 

When our Lady falls in our Lord’s lap, 

Then England beware of great mishap. 

No less than 13 saints figure in the 
calendar on this day. Of these two 
were ladies—St. Dula and St. Ida; one 
Irishman, St. Cammin, abbot of Inis- 
keltra, and two Englishmen, St. Alf- 
wolf, bishop of Sherborne, and St. Wil- 
liam, the child martyr, of Norwich. 

In The Calendar of the Anglican 
Church we find a statement showing 
how great in ancient times was the ven- 
eration for the Virgin in this country. 
Published in 1851, the book states that 
no fewer than 2,120 churches were 
named in her honor alone, besides 102 
where she was associated with some 
other saint. Onthe authority of the 
same work, pictorially the Virgin is 
nearly always shown kneeling or seated 
at a table reading.- 

Of the great masters of all countries 
and ages whose genius has been lavish- 
td on this theme it will be sufficient to 
mention the brothers Van Eyck, Loch- 
ner of Cologne, Albert Duerer, Andrea 
del Sarto, Vasari, Louis and Annibu. 
Carracci, Guido, Charles de la Fosse, 
Lesueur and Murillo. 

In connection with the day it is per- 
missible, perhaps, to conclude with a 
‘‘chestnut’’ that owes its origin to 
postoffice. It is said that a few years a 
go a country gentleman wrote a letter 
to alady of rank in town and sent it 
through the post with the following ad- 
dress: ‘‘To the 25th of March, Duke 
street, London.’’ The postman is said 
to have delivered it at the house of La- 
fy Day, for whom it was intended.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Noisy New Boarder. 
Here is some Trocadero fun: 
‘“‘What was that awful noise in the 
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Much in Little 


Is especially true of Hood’s Pills, for no medi- 
cine ever contained so great curative power in 
so small space. They are a whole medicine 


Hoods 


chest, always ready, al 
ways efficient, always sat- 
isfactory; prevent a cold 
or fever, cure all liver ills, 
sick headache, jaundice, constipation, ete. 25c. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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rodite rising cloudlike from the spray— 
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ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 


fat all the green things you can get 
. They are an excellent tonic fora 
red liver. 
Mush made with milk is not only 
and more delicious than that made 
water, but when itis fried itisa 
more inviting golden brown. 
Yellow stains left on white cloth by 
machine oil can be removed by 
g the spots with a cloth wet with 
onia before washing with soap. 
Ifan iron holder is attached with a 
string to the band of the apron 
je you are cooking, it will save many 
fingers and scorched dish towels. 
Chemists say it takes more than twice 
much sugar to sweeten preserves and 
if put in when they begin to cook, 
itdoes if the sugar is added after 
qoking is done. 
Sometimes the juice of a lemon taken 
agass of slightly sweetened water on 
will quell a morning headache. It 
always been considered a healthy 
to take at any time. 
Soap used on the hair is apt to make 
brittle. If any is to be used tar soap 
the best, and after using rinse the 
irinseveral watersin which a little 
dered borax has been dissolved. 
Torenovate leather chairs, wipe them 
acloth slightly damp and then rub 
. Beat the white of an egg to a stiff || 
and apply tothe leather with a}; 
cloth; then rub with flannel. 
I your children crave candy, give 
loaf sugar taken from a candy box. 
y will not eat enough of it to hurt 
, and it has the merit of being pure, |! 
ich cannot be said of most of the |‘ 
dy one gets nowadays. 
Never wash gold-banded china with |! 
r in which soda is mixed un-|' 
you wish to give your dishes the | ‘ 
arance of heirlooms. To prevent |‘ 
gold from rubbing off and the edges | ‘ 
m chipping, wash the plates in a|‘ 
en tub, the bottom of which is cov-| | 
byacrash cloth. Hot water and | 
soap are the only cleansing agents | 


To make a paste for cleaning marble 
tels, take equal parts of ox gall, 
dered soap and pipe clay, and add a 
turpentine. Apply a coating to|* 
marble, and when thoroughly dry | 
it off and wash with warm soft‘ 
t. This mixture will cleanse with- |‘ 
destroying the polish. If the marble 
badly stained a second application 
y be necessary, 


Women who prefer an ounce of pre- , 
tion to a pound of cure study the . 
verties of various articles of food.|* 
y learn that celery is a nerve food, . 
lettuce is as good for insomnia as |™ 
Poppy, that onions are invaluable as | " 
terve tonic, that lemons are the best | ° 
ds of the bilious, that tomatoes and q 
are aperients, and that apples are | © 
| in cases of nervous dyspepsia. : 


According to a wholesale furniture 
t, the best furniture polish is made 
third aleohol and two-thirds sweet | * 
Apply it with a soft cloth, and rub 
another cloth. After the juice has 
Squeezed from lemons the peel|n 
be utilized for cleaning brass. Dip 
Common salt and scour with pow- 
brick dust. To remove a grease 
from wall paper, hold a piece of 
4g paper over the spot with a hot 
‘ton for a few moments. 
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. m were kindly cared for, and 
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th their majority, when they 
omes and business congenial to 
tes, going forth regarding their 
~s.i all the respect that 
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THE BEST STEEL mi 
STRONGEST STEEL 1p 
Pumps, Tanks, Pipe 
Fittings. Only stock 
of Boston, 
) Office, 88 
change Street. 


.B. STEVENS & Co 


Auburn, Maine. 3123 
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VORY SOAP 


99 44700 PURE 


Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, “The Care of Children,” 


recommends the use of Ivory 


says: 


Soap for bathing infants, and 


“There is no particular virtue in Castile Soap, which has 


jong been consecrated to this purpose.” 


Tue PaocTer & GAMBLE Co., Ciwt. 
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THE OUTDOOR GIRL. 
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ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 


fat all the green things you can get 
w. They are an excellent tonic fora 

ered liver. 

Mush made with milk is not only 
and more delicious than that made 
water, but when itis frieditisa 
more inviting golden brown. 

Yellow stains left on white cloth by 

ing machine oil can be removed by 
pbing the spots with a cloth wet with 
monia before washing with soap. 

Ifan iron holder is attached with a 
string to the band of the apron 

hile you are cooking, it will save many 

fingers and scorched dish towels. 

Chemists say it takes more than twice 
puch sugar to sweeten preserves and 

if put in when they begin to:cook, 
itdoes if the sugar is added after 
cooking is done. 

Sometimes the juice of a lemon ‘taken 
agias of slightly sweetened water on 
ing vill quell a morning headache. It 

always been considered a healthy 
ink to take at any time. 

Soap used on the hair is apt to make 
rittle. Ifany is to he used tar soap 
the best, and after using rinse the 
irinseveral watersin which a little 
dered borax has been dissolved. 
Torenovate leather chairs, wipe them 

ith a cloth slightly damp and then rub 

. Beat the white of an egg to a stiff 
and apply tothe leather with a 

cloth; then rub with flannel. 

If your children crave candy, give 
m loaf sugar taken from a candy box. 
y will not eat enough of it to hurt 
m, and it has the merit of being pure, 

hich cannot be said of most of the 
dy one gets nowadays. 

Never wash gold-banded china with 
ter in which soda is mixed un- 
you wish to give your dishes the 

pearance of heirlooms. To prevent 
gold from rubbing off and the edges 
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by acrash cloth. Hot water and 
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To make a paste for cleaning marble 
tels, take equal parts of ox gall, 
dered soap and pipe clay, and adda 

turpentine. Apply a coating to 
marble, and when thoroughly dry 

b it off and wash with warm soft 
t. This mixture will cleanse with- 
destroying the polish. If the marble 
badly stained a second application 
y be necessary. 

Women who prefer an ounce of pre- 
tion to a pound of cure study the 
perties of various articles of food. 
y learn that celery is a nerve food, 
lettuce is as good for insomnia as 
Poppy, that onions are invaluable as 

Mrve tonic, that lemons are the best 
ds of the bilious, that tomatoes and 
are aperients, and that apples are 

lin cases of nervous dyspepsia. 

According to a wholesale furniture 
t, the best furniture polish is made 
¢-third aleohol and two-thirds sweet 
Apply it with a soft cloth, and rub 
another cloth. After the juice has 

Squeezed from lemons the peel 
be utilized for cleaning brass. Dip 
tommon salt and scour with pow- 

brick dust. To remove a grease 
from wall paper, hold a piece of 
‘ng paper over the spot with a hot 
ton for a few moments. 
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Back in the ‘sixties one of the early 
lets of Wisconsin died, leaving the 
stead to a widow and her two chil- 
‘, with a certain allowance to an 
t absent son and daughter, who 
adistant State. The farm was 
one, and by the economical man- 
_— of the mother and her two 
Ten they made a comfortable living 
Paid the claims of the absent ones. 
v lived happily, and with their kind- 
¥8 gained the respect and good will 
*tighbors and all who knew them. 
oo few years the mother died and 
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‘oman and woman's estate, con- 
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bors. Much time was spent in visiting 
and entertaining friends. A kind word 
with generous responses to the needy 
and suffering, and for objects of public 
good were every day affairs, having due 
regard for the maxim that “‘Charity be- 
ginneth at home, but should not stop 
there.” When sickness invaded a neigh- 
bor’s home, they were willing and sym- 
pathizing workers for their relief. They 
grew into the respect and kind regards 
of all about them. 

When the grip sought them out and 
they became victims of its merciless 
grasp amd passed to the unknown 
bourne, the verdict was, ‘Well done, 
thou goed and faithful servants.” The 
world is better that thou hast lived. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy rest. 





The Old Fashioned Barn. 

There ‘is nothing on earth that just 
fillsthe niche in the human affections 
like the old-fashioned, wide-doored, deep 
mowed barn of New England traditions. 
Old or new, such a barn has possibilities 
of enjoyment which are the despair of 
the “‘effete monarchies of the old world.” 
The barn of our childhood! How its 
ample proportions rise gracefully in the 
back ground whenever the melody of 
“Home, Sweet Home” salutes the ear! 
What infinite resourees our childhood 
discovered init. It was theatre, gymna- 
sium, play-ground, a shelter from sum- 
mer's heat and winter’s cold, always 
ready to give us a breezy welcome, limit- 
less in its hospitality. 

A barn is the only ‘thing with four 
walls'that imposes no apparent limita- 
tions. There is room to run, room to 
jump, room to play horse, room to play 
house, room to mount a scaffold, and in 
it, as a steamboat, make a circuit of the 
world. No limit to physical freedom, 
nor the flights of fancy. The child never 
lived that did not cry to go to the barn, 
as soon as he learned there was such an 
El Dorado close at hand. When play- 
things disgust, when mother’s singing is 
wearisomeness of the flesh, and every- 
thing seems to baby’s eyes “‘stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,” a visit to the barn 
will bring back the smiles and dry the 
tears. And in years somewhat later, the 
barn, fragrant with hay and piled with 
unhusked corn, comes to mind with the 
recollection of red ears that brought 
blushes to white ones. In youth and 
age, the barn is a spot fragrant with 
pleasant recollections. 





Croquettes. 

Any one may have croquettes who can 
mince cold meat or poultry very fine, 
and stir it into asauce made thus: One 
pint of milk, one tablespoonful of butter 
rubbed into two tablespoonfuls of flour 
to thicken; add one teaspoonful of salt, 
and flavor with onion juice, or celery 
seed, or pulverized dried sage. When 
cooked, add a pint of the chopped meat, 
and stir well; then, when cold, make 
into croquettes, or egg-shaped balls, roll- 
ing in the hands. Dip into beaten eggs 
and fine, dry bread crumbs, and fry in 
boiling lard dripping or butter. Stewed 
tomatoes put through a sieve and thick- 
ened with flour and butter make a very 
good sauce tou serve with the above. It 
should be served from a gravy boat with 
a ladle, not on the dish. With the cro- 
quettes, bits of parsley should be used 
for a garnish. 





Butter Cake. 

Scald one pintof milk; add to it, while 
hot, two tablespoonfuls of butter. When 
the milk is lukewarm add one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one-half yeast cake dis- 
solved in two spoonfuls.of warm water; 
now add about three cups of flour, beat 
until you have a smooth batter; then go 
on adding flour until you have a soft 
dough; put away for two hours, or ina 
cool place over night; roll out into a 
sheet about one-half an inch thick; cut 
with a round cutter and place them on a 
warm board. Cover for fifteen minutes, 
and bake on a griddle. 





No Strength or Ambition. 
Bayside, Me., April 24, 1896. I had 
no strength or ambition to do anything 
and was very miserable, but one bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me feel like 
anew person. This medicine has also 
cured me of bronchial catarrh, which 

has troubled me for a long time. 

AmANDA F, BAILey. 


Hood's Pills are easy to take, easy to 
operate. 





A little Ellsworth girl is the owner of 
a cat which she loves dearly. But 
“Tom” is a thief, and general ‘‘good-for- 
nothing.”” Among other crimes laid up 
against him is the killing and making a 
meal of a pretty, pink-eyed guinea-pig 
which had been given his little mistress. 
One day recently the little girl’s mother 
said she guessed ‘‘Tom” would have to 
be killed. Instead of the expected tears, 
the little one’s eyes brightened with a 
happy thought, and she exclaimed: 
“And then we can get the guinea out of 
him!” 





‘Where were you born?” asked the 
little girl in Lewiston of, her aunt the 
other day. ‘In Chicago, my dear,” said 
she. “Oh, my!” said the little one. 
“What along distance away you must 
have been from your papa and mamma.” 


This is the story of a youngster told 
by the Bath Enterprise. The child was 
asked, ‘‘What are the two things neces- 
sary to baptism?’ The reply was: 
“Please, sir, water and a baby.” 


Those who are quite satisfied sit 
still and do nothing; those who are not 
quite satisfied are the sole benefactors 
of the world. 


Tommy—“Paw, isn’t man the lord of 
creation?” Mr. Figg—‘Most of the 
time. But not when house cleaning is 
going on.” 














WOMAN’S WORLD. 


fHE WOMAN ENGINEER AT THE BIG 
ELECTRICAL SHOW. 








The Many Ways You May Wear Your Hair. 
Mrs. Stanford Pays the Bequest—Dan- 
gers of the Tight Collar—Depew Talks 
to Women. 


On the ground floor of the Electrical 
Exhibition building, where few of the 
visito-3 go, a young woman was at 
work among whirring dynamos and 
powerful engines. She was the controll- 
ing genius cf them all, the chief engi- 
neer of the exhibition. Without her the 
thousands of electric lights could not 
shine nor the many working models run. 

This young woman was Mrs. Helene 
Walton, a practical engineer and me- 
chanic. Her principal duty was to run 
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MRS. HELENE WALTON. 
the great battery of boilers that fur- 
nished steam for all the engines im the 
building. 

‘*I don’t exactly need the men,”’ said 
Mrs. Walton, ‘‘but the management 
thought it would be better to have them 
around in case asteampipe shoald break 
or something get out of order. I always 
did like to be around boilers and en- 
gines. I met my husband in an engine 
room, and that decided my future. He 
is an engineer, and I cling to the work 
for the love of machinery. 

“I wouldn’t be a typewriter or a 
clerk in any store. Women can do any 
work that men can, and they’re going 
to monopolize all occupations. In a few 
years there won’t be anything for men 
to do but wash dishes. ’’ 

Mrs. Walton kept an eye on the 
gauges, and not a thing in the room 
escaped her attention. The men obeyed 
her orders with pleasure, and the throb- 
bing engines and dynamos sent pulses 
of power through the great building. — 
New York World. 


The Many Ways You May Wear Your Hair. 

It has finally come to pass that in the 
matter of the coiffure few intelligent 
cultivated women follow any universal 
mode or iron rule in the arrangement of 
their hair to suit the features of their 
friends or neighbors, but in accordance 
with their own particular cast of coun- 
tenance and their individual fancy. As 
a result one notices at any fashionable 
evening gathering a medley of graceful 
and becoming styles of coiffure that not 
infrequently are quite an artistic study. 
The compact lustrous braided coil at 
the back of the headis popular with 
many, especially women who elect for 
the trim princess or the open back poke 
bonnets. 

There are high rolled coiffures in 
pompadour, Josephine and medici 
styles, with or without the full puffs 
above the roll; bowknot effects on the 
sides or at the top of the head in the 
back, with glittering diamond or paste 
pins thrust in here and there; low, 
broad Russian coiffures, with hair in 
deep waves over the brow and sides of 
the head; Greek knots with classic fil- 
lets of narrow gold or silver set with 
tiny gems to bind down the ripples of 
hair—a very special style seldom to be 
ventured upon; braids ala chatelaine 
caught up with a large Alsatian bow or 
hair ornament; the Clytie style, with a 
few short, airy curls bound with a soft 
braid of hair in the center of the head 
or in the nape of the neck, as proves 
most becoming. There is likewise the 
Naomi coiffure, in which a length of 
abundant hair is lightly braided and 
coiled round and round the crown of 
the head like a fluffy aureole, and fixed 
with tiny gem set pins. 

There are other arrangements, com- 
bining tresses knotted, braided and 
waved, giving the effect of a great 
wealth of women’s crowning glory, or 
severe coiffures adjusted with plain rich 
tortoise shell pins, Spanish styles; also 
with the inevitable high back comb as 
a finishing touch, and coiffures in 
unique modes of the ultra-English or- 
der, the hair parted in the center, and 
minus puff, wave or ornament, and 
lastly, the short cut style, curling all 
over the head and parted on the left, 
with little side combs to hold the rings 
of hair in place above the temples.— 
New York Post. 


Mrs. Stanford Pays the Bequest. 

Mrs. Jane L. Stanford lost no time 
after winning her suit with the United 
States government in providing for the 
payment of the $2,500,000 bequest to 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., university 
left to the institution by her husband, 
the late senator. For three years the es- 





tate of Senator Stanford has been tied 
up with litigation, begun by the govern- 
ment to collect the enormous sum of 
$15,237,000, which it was alleged was 
due on the Central Pacific Railroad 
gompany’s bonds under the California 
constitution. 

During these three years of dread that 
the estate would be wrecked if not to- 
tally annihilated, and with it the noble 
university founded in memory of her 
son, Mrs. Stanford sacrificed everything 
in the way of personal comfort and the 
luxuries of life to maintain the college, 
which was in dire need of financial aid. 
She lived the life almost of a recluse and 
began an economy of expenditure in ey- 
ery direction in the management of the 
vast estate that made those who knew 
her in the days of the senator’s lifetime 
wonder, then pity and finally to ap- 
plaud. She kept the university going 
and hac §® » proud satisfaction of at last 
p’® ing over the money left for its bene- 
fit. 

The decision of the supreme court was 
handed down March 2, and the fact that 
in two months Mrs. Stanford was able 
to hand over to the university $2,500, - 
000 shows her wonderful executive abil- 
ity and the hold she had on every de- 
tail of the property. 

This payment means an assured in- 
come for the great institution, no mat- 
ter what may happen to any person cr 
persons, and this assured income implies 
an end to the financial distress that has 
been more serious than any one not ad- 
mitted to tke inner history of the Stan- 
ford estate knows. And this bequest has 
been paid with this unusual promptness 
because of the energy and the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Stanford herself. The 
bonds transferred to the university draw 
interest at the rate of $10,000 a month. 
—San Francisco Dispatch. 


Dangers of the Tight Collar. 

‘*Headaches, eyeaches? Don’t wonder. 
You are undergoing a mild form of 
strangulation. Look here.’’ And the phy- 
sician, who in a twinkling had sighted 
the foundation of his patient’s trouble, 
gave a vicious tweak at her boardlike 
throat environment. ‘This fashion,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘has put more of your sex 
upon the sick list than any other of your 
dress absurdities. There hasn’t a wom- 
an come into my office for over a year 
whose neck wasn’t confined in this tor- 
tuous way. I have traced more than one 
case of congested blood at the base of 
the brain to this collar fad. _ 

‘It is responsible for red noses, bad 
skins and other forms of repressed cir- 
culation. 

‘*‘Now, I cannot insert my finger be- 
tween your collar and your throat, and 
yet you wonder why you are having so 
much trouble with your head and eyes. 

“Rip up your high collars, my mis- 
guided young lady, and tell your dress- 
maker not to put another bit of binding 
about your throat. When you do this, 
I’1l vouch for the headache’s departure. ’’ 

The shirt waist girl is a trim little 
body to look at from her neat belted 
waist to her spick and span linen choker. 
It is half an inch higher, if possible, 
this stiffly starched collar, than the one 
she wore last year. It has crept up just 
as close as it could at the lobes of her 
ears, and she wears it in sublime indif- 
ference to its discomfort. But the time 
of reckoning is coming. When the drop 
in throat stock arrives, and it is only a 
question of time before it is heralded 
in Evedom, oh, what a wailing there 
will be over departed throat beauty! 
The high collar will have left its traces 
in crisscross lines, discolored skin and 
ugly neck circles. Then there will be a 
grand hustle for massage, for cream 
baths and like remedies. And the wom- 
an who has bravely gone about during 
the high collar period in waists with old 
fashioned, turned away throats will 
thank her lucky stars that she had the 
good sense to keep out of the movement. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 

Mrs. Helmuth on Women's Clubs. 

The president of the New York Soro- 
sis, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, a wo- 
man of magnificent presence, who is 
abundantly able to fill the position of 
first officer in the most prominent and 
model woman’s club in the United 
States, has the following to say concern- 
ing the benefits of women’s clubs: ‘My 
advice to every woman is, join a wom- 
an’s club if you can. We women are too 
apt to let the daily routine of home 
duties get the mastery of us. We be- 
come slaves to household work, which 
in that case becomes mere drudgery, and 
we degenerate into poor creatures with- 
out life or ambition or thought above 
the narrow sphere in which we lead our 
daily lives. 

‘*That is not the way to be happy, nor 
to make our husbands fond of us, nor 
even to perform home duties well. 


When a woman gets out of the groove 
in which she has moved and attends a 
gathering of bright women who discuss 
literature and art and philosophy—even 
the philosophy of housekeeping—vshe 
comes home radiant, full of new ideas 
and with a broader and clearer mind 
with which to grapple with the seem- 
ingly small but nevertheless important 
problems of her everyday life. 

“In the club women are sharers of 
one another’s knowledge and sympathies 
and charm of manner and disposition. 
Each brings a part of this home with 
her, and do you suppose her husband 
does not notice it and with pleasure? 
Do you suppose the children do not in- 
stinctively feel it and experience in con- 
sequence a glow of happiness? The truth 
cannot be too often repeated that a wo- 
man’s club will do much for a woman 
who joins it with the proper spirit.’’ 
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CHASE & SANBORN, Importers, Boston. 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


Dear Boys and Girls: Again my 
thoughts wonder to the “Old Maine Far- 
mer’ and to the young folk’s column. 
Boys, how many of you have ever ven- 
tured on “them ere two-wheeled ani- 
mals” sometimes spoken of as the 
“Bike?” I did, once upon atime “near 
a babbling brook where 'twas quiet and 
still.” Yes indeed, and the ensuing 
scenes of ‘‘practice makes perfect’? are 
as fresh in my mind as but yesterday. 
Yes friends I tried it; but the second 
attempt was not for many days after the 
first, for—for—well—I wasn’t well for 
a day or two. How proud I was when I 
stepped upon the step behind,—less 
proud when over I went. Again I tried, 
and this time I did ride straight ahead 
like an expert, but a large ditch just 
ahead opened up its arms and took me 
to its tender embrace—tender as it 
might be, several minutes were necessary 
for extraction and needle work—needle 
work especially, such as, “knit by two 
rows and then a double cross stitch,”’ (is 
that right girls?) this makes a very 
comely and suitable piece of patchwork 
for some unfortunates less fortunate 
than others, as it surely did in my case. 
Later on, when the obstinacy of my 
wheel was defeated, people driving along 
the country roads would see me repair- 
ing my wheel, and when questioned by 
passers by ‘‘What yer doin there, Si?” 
I could find no answer or remark 80 
satisfactory, so fitting as to reply, “Oh 
nothin just am iling up.’ Of course any 
experience of other friends, if written in 
the Farmer would be cheerfully and read- 
ily read. I was much impressed by the 
kind lesson and letter from Sidney, and 
I for one would be pleased if Mr. Smiley 
would render usa letter once a week. 
Can’t Flink give us another poem? Per- 
haps some of the boys might answer it. 

Farewell for this time. 
THE PLAGUE. 











Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 
would write forthe young folks’ column 
again. Iam alittle girl 9 years old. My 
school began last Monday, my teacher's 
name is Alice Getchell, I like her real 
well; we have about 30 scholars in our 
school, and there is another school in the 
same building with about 15 scholars. 
The teacher's name is Flora Trask. The 
school house is a new one; was dedicated 
a week ago. I study fifth reader, small 
arithmetic, small grammar, small phy- 
siology, spelling. ‘ We are carried in 
a team furnished by the town. I think 
the answer to one of Carroll H. Blais- 
dell’s conundrums is this: ‘“‘When there 
is a hole in it,’’ and the amswer to an- 
other is this: ‘“Oneis hard up and the 
other is soft down.” [I will close by 
sending a riddle. Why is a runaway 
school-boy like a postage stamp? I 
would like to have some of the girls 
write tome. I will send my name in 
figures. 
6-12-15-18-5-14-3-5 13-1-25 7-15-15-4-23-9-14. 

18-9 22-5-18-19-9-4-5. 

I have written a letter to the young 
folks’ column for my little sister, and 
so I will write and ask if some of the 
readers of the Farmer would oblige me 
by sending me (through the columns of 
the Farmer) the song entitled ‘The 
Fatal Wedding,’ and I will obliged them 
in some way if I can. Yours resp., 

Riverside. Mrs. Kate LEwIs. 





Dear Young Folks: As it was Arbor 
Day yesterday, the classes of the gram- 
mar school had exercises Thursday after- 
noon. Almost every one is expected to 
set out atree. Mother and I had already 
set out a tree, so we set out some pan- 
sies in our flower garden that were all in 
bioom. May 10.—My father, Chas. A. 
Bennett, has worked for the Maine Cen- 
tral railroad forty years last April. He 
has taken the Maine Farmer over forty 
years, and the New York Ledger forty- 
one years. He works in Waterville now, 
so is at home only Sundays. He has 
gone to Ocean Point to-day to see to our 
cottage, and see the improvements that 
have been made there since last fall. We 
expect him back to-night. It is very 
lonesome without him. May 13.—I think 
it was a very hot day last Sunday. 
Father went to Ocean Point last Sunday, 
and he returned home last Monday. He 
brought home ten lobsters, and as soon 
as he got home he sat down and cleaned 
a lobster for the cat. Wethink a great 
deal of our cat. One of the neighbors 
brought her coon kitten in, and it ate 
some lobster. I think that most cats 
like lobsters. Good-bye, 

Augusta. LuLA BENNETT. 





Dear Boys and Girls: My father 
takes the Farmer. I enjoy your letters 
very much. Last night I fell, cutting 
my knee, so I can’t go to school. I en- 
joy my school very much. My teacher's 
name is Sadie A. Sawyer. I have two 
brothers, Charlie W., aged eleven, and 
Stanley S., aged five. I am eight. I 
have a doll which can open and shut her 
eyes. I named her Ruby Esther, for my 
little cousin. We escaped the cyclone 
with one barn twisted out of shape, 
apple trees uprooted, and many trees 
destroyed in the pine lot. My father 
sells milk. He has 23 cows, 4 horses, 8 
pigs, some young stock and hens, One 
cow is very sick to-day. The veterinary 
surgeon is here. I have three cousins in 
Melrose, Mass., who visit me every sum- 
mer. Their names are Mabel A., Ralph 
J.,and Ruth J. Smith. I visited them 
two years ago with my parents. We 
went on the steamer Kennebec. Every 
Christmas we visit our grandparents in 
Manchester, and have a tree. Love to 
you all. ELsige MAy KNOWLEs. 

Augusta. 





Baby May would run away to visit 
another three-year-old baby, just across 
the way. Whenever the door was left 
open, and no one in sight, the wee maid- 
en would dart out, and start for the 
house across the road, laughing nervous- 
ly and defiantly as she stumbled along 
in her haste. One day grandma saw her, 
and followed. Baby May looked back 
and saw her, too. 

“Do bat, dranma!” she cried, waving 
her chubby hands, as she ran faster, 
“Teep wite ’till, dranma! Do bat, I tell 
‘oo. Bad dirls wun erway!” 

“But what are you doing?’ asked 
grandma, as she caught her arm. 

“Doin’ to see Allie, dranma,”’ she 
answered archly, and smiled so sweetly 
and innocently that grandma couldn’t 
scold her very hard. 

EvuA H. STRATTON. 


o 





Déar Boys and Girls: I am seven years 
old and have never written to the Farmer, 
but will now. For pets I have two cats. 
Jack and Muggins, and a dog, his name 
is Spot, and six cows and a bossy. My 
school began May 4, the teacher’s name 
is Blanche Boston. I wiil send a riddle, 
What is it which has neither flesh nor 
bone, yet has four fingers and a thumb? 
Guess this, girls, if you can. 

Strong. FLORENCE Y. BLETHEN. 





A bright little four-year-old miss in a 
Maine village was reprimanded by her 
mother for some bit of mischief she had 
committed, amd the mother closed by 
saying, “‘What wonld you do if mamma 
should die?’ “Do! why, I'd go to your 
funeral!”’ said the little one, pertly. 


A little fellow who had his wits about 
him when the contribution plate was 
passed at church, adm a rebuke 
to his mother, who, en the way home, 
was find fault with the sermon. 
“Well, mother,” he said, innocently, 








“what could you expect for a cent?” 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE SMALLEST LAD ALIVE. 


Though Eighteen Years of Age, He Is but 
Three Feet In Height. 
Down in Georgia, in a little town 
called Tweed, lives a tiny bit of human- 
ity who is probably the smallest 18- 
year-old boy alive. The name of this 
junior midget is Henry Rutherford 
Ricks, Jr. He looks very much as Tom 
Thumb looked at the age of 18, and 
he’s as bright as a new dollar. 
Young Ricks is only 85 inches tall 
and weighs but 48 pounds. Heis afully 








HENRY AND GYP. 


developed boy, and is as ambitious as 
he is small, which is saying a great 
deal. 

Henry is a great reader and has an 
honest, open face. He is also very good 
natured, and, considering his size, is 
very plump. He is a pupil of the Farm- 
ers’ academy, and his {@.cher speaks of 
him in the highest terms. She says he 
is one of her best scholars and learns 
more quickly than the other boys. 

The lilliputian has a sleek coated dog 
named Gyp, and the two are familiar 
to every one round about Tweed. Gyp 
isa gentle dog. It is lucky for Henry 
that this is so, because if Gyp was rough 
he might easily kill ligtle Henry. 

Henry is strong for one of his ex- 
tremely diminutive size. He enjoys a 
big appetite—big for him—and there 
really does not seem to be any reason 
for his dwarfishness, since both his fa- 
ther and mother are persons of the or- 
dinary size. You might think to look 
at him that young Ricks was a lad of 8, 
though his manner is that of a gentle- 
manly youth of 18. He scorns the idea 
of showing himself in museums, though 
he has had several very liberal offers 
from well known people in the theat- 
rical business. —New York Recorder. 


Sow! Sew! So! 


This is the way my father sows, 
As up and down the field he goes, 
Walking fast, or walking slow, 
Right and left the grain to throw. 


Father knows 
While he goes 
That the grain thrown here and there 
By and by good crops will bear. 
All he loves will have ashare - 
If the grain he throws with care. 
So he throws, 
So he goes. 
Sow! Sow! Sow! 


This is the way my mother sews 


As up and down long seams she goes, 
Working, singing soft and low, 
While she’s sitting there to sew. 
Mother knows 
As she sews 
Jackets, trousers, aprons, too, 
Johnnie's hat and baby’s shoe, 
Patching old or making new, 
Love runs all the stitches through. 


TL.s she knows, 
£> she sews. 


Sew! Sew! Sew! 


I can neither sow nor sew. 
When I'm big, I'll learn then, though, 
But while little, as I grow, 
Little bits of love I'll show. 
For I know 
As I go, 
"Tending baby, calling Nan, 
Running errands like a man, 
Helping mother all I can, 
Love will grow where it began. 
Ah! I know, 
See, ‘tis so. 
Little b:ts of love count up, 
Like drops of water in a cup. 
Fill it—so! 
*Twill overflow! 
Bo! So! Bo! 
—Eva Lovett in Youth’s Companion. 


Paul Revere’s Imitator. 


Little Julia Bates of Cohasset is 12 
years old. She has read of the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere and has been duly 
impressed thereby. She is now enjoying 
a local renown quite equal at present to 
the famous silversmith’s, even though it 
is not likely to go down in history in 
the same way. On a bicycle she has 
imitated him. 

The other morning when she awoke 
she smelled smoke; but, being only 12 
years old and a fairly constant attendant 
at village bonfires, she was not alarmed. 
While she was at breakfast, however, 
she saw that her father’s stables were on 
fire. 

The Bates house is situated in the 
outskirts of Cohasset. Little Miss Julia 
promptly rushed for her bicycle, and in 
the twinkling of an eye was ‘‘scorching’’ 
into the town. She had aroused the 
neighbors and started up the fire depart- 
ment in a few minutes, and in a few 
more she was at home, carrying the fur- 
niture which was saved from the wreck 
into a neighbor’s house. Thanks to her 
speed, most of her father’s property was 
saved. 

The particularly interesting feature of 
the story is that Miss Julia learned to 
ride the bicycle last summer under mild 
parental protest.—New York Journal. 


A Little Heroine. 

Little Janet, aged 4, noticed the other 
day at dinn-r the rest of the family help- 
ing themselves liberally to the mustard. 

Nobody offering her any, she waited 
until something drew away the atten- 
tion of the others, when she lifted the 
mustard spoon, liberally daubed a piece 
of bread which she was eating with the 
fiery condiment and took a substantial 
bite. 

Her hand immediately went up to her 
burned mouth; but, bravely suppressing 
an outcry, she put the bread away, re- 
marking: 

‘‘I think I'll wait till that jelly gets 
cold. ’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 








A slice of mince pie made of the 
right mince meat is a lunch in 
itself—an epicure’s lunch. 


MINCE MEAT 


is the right mince meat Whole 
some, fresh and delicious. For 
pies, fruit cake and fruit pudding 
Sold everywhere. Take no substitute 
Send name and address for booklet, “ Mre 
Popkins’ Thanksgiving,” s humerous story. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N Y 
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Puritana 











Nature’s 
Cure 


Improper digestion causes over 
92% of all suffering and diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Stomach, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, Nerves, Brain or Skin, 
Puritana renews and strengthens 


Power 
Producer 


of the human system, the Stomach. 
It makes the health right, because 
it makes the Stomach right. 

It brings New Blood, New Nerve 

Force, New Strength, New Life. 
If you are a sufferer, get of your druggist this 
great disease-conquering discovery (the price is $1 
or the complete treatment, consisting of one bottle 
of Puritana, one bottle of Puritana Pilis, and one 
bottle of Puritana Tablets, all inclosed in one 
), Or write to the ey eee you 


wart ess the day when you heard of ewe 
, a u heard © ur. 
The Puritana Con pound Go. Concord, NN. 


BULL MARKET 


The constant buying of securi- 









ties for investment, both for do- 
mestic and foreign account is 
steadily but surely developing 






into a popular movement. 
As soon as the demand be- 
comes a little more general we 












shall see the materialization of a 
Bull Market the like of which has 
not been experienced since 1892. 

National solvency established, 
easy money, increasing earnings 
of railroads and improving gen- 
eral business all tend to one re- 


sult, Higher Prices. 


Peabody, Everett & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Ames Building, Boston, Mase. 


Write, or call, 
1896, mailed free. 






for our manual for 


New York 





at_ the 





Orders executed 
Stock Exchange, The Boston Stock Ex 







change. The Chicago Board of Trade, 
The New York Cotton Exchange and 
The Philadelphia & Baltimore Ex- 
change. 






hua Sale Domst 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANcHEsTER Haynes, Pras. 


Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, 
Payson TUCKER, 

W. H. Gannett, 

H. M. Hears. 

F. W. KinsMAn, 

F. 8. Lyman, 

Orrin WILLIAMSON, 
Ina H. RANDALL, 


Gro. N. LAWRENOB, 
Natu’ W. Cos, 
. W. Farr, 
Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
L. J. CRooxER. 
Byron Boyp, 
W. Scorr Hit, 
G. T. STEVENS. 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent. 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREB 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. ly19 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANE. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, June 13th, 1895, $5,881,617.27. 
Surplus, $450,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
Wa. 8. Bapaer. J. H. Maney. 
L. C. CornnisH. LENDALL Trrcoms. 
B, F. Pargorr, 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of voaraaey and August. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and acopunts ore strict] capt iente. 
pecia rivieges affo: ecu 
Administrators, G ians. Trustees, married 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 





Produce Commission Merchant, 
- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Liberal advances made on consignmen 


for sale in Boston, or shipments to my frien 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14tf 


For Sale! 








Apply at 


MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 


Apr 30-96 tf 
cumey. Bey 








BED-WETTING Soe’. Bizas 
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Maine Harmer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1896. 


TERMS. 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
coos seventy-two y= for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C.S. AYER, our Agent, is now calling 
m our subscribers in umberland county. 
“Via. J. W. Keuxoae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Hancock county. 
































The Brunswick Telegraph calls its 
marriages and deaths department, “Our 
souls made happy department.”” Which? 





+ A clergyman in a recent sermon holds 
Sunday bicyling responsible for the mul- 
tiplicity of suicides. The reverend gen- 
tleman must be troubled with ‘wheels 
in the head.” 


The General Conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio, decided that good Methodists 
won't attend circus. Not when there 
is a menagerie attached, attracting the 
children? 

There is only one $10,000 United 
States note in existence, and that is ina 
treasury vault.—Boston Traveler. 

We have missed that note for some 
time, and didn’t know before where it 
had gone. 


According to Carrol D. Wright there 
are 15,000,000 wage-earners in the United 
States, of whom only $1,400,000 belong 
to the labor organizations. This is 
probably one of the main reasons why 
the number of strikes is decreasing, 
united labor not being able to dictate a 
policy for all the labor of the country. 














A twenty-five dollar corn planter 
awaits the man who, giving his name to 
Secretary G. M. Twitchell, Augusta, be- 
fore June 1, is able to grow the best 
acre of sweet corn for the factory the 
present year. It costs one cent to be 
named, and the yield tells the story in 
the fall. A corn planter for the asking 
is getting good goods cheap. 





Dr. Bailey went to Kittery Point, last 
week, and killed five cows in the herds 
of Messrs. Colly and Moulton, that were 
found afflicted with tuberculosis. The 
request to examine the cows came from 
the health authorities of Lynn, Mass., 
who depended on these herds for their 
milk supply. It is remarkable, says Dr. 
Bailey, that out of the three hundred 
cows only five should have been tainted 
with the disease. 





President Whitman of Columbian Uni- 
versity, has already made his mark in 
Washington in the same brilliant way 
that characterized his triumphs in 
Maine. He has just purchased a splen- 
did residence on Connecticut Heights in 
Washington, which he expects to occu- 
py on his return to the capital next 
autumn. It isin a fashionable portion 
of the city, quite recently built up, and 
the purchase price was $17,500. 





The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston will start on their 
London trip the 29th of June, some 
three hundred going, accompanied by 
the Salem Cadet Band. The latter 
luxury alone costs the company $7000. 
They will wear anew uniform costing 
$150 each. The trip will consume five 
weeks. They will proudly carry the 
Stars and Stripes through the streets of 
London, and will have big receptions 
everywhere. 


The New England Fair management 
propose to have another street parade in 
Portland in connection with the fair, to- 
gether with some special features. It 
will be what is called an_ electrical 
parade, to take place in the evening 
and last throughout the week. The 
illumination is to be very brilliant. 
Similar parades have been held in St. 
Louis. Col. F. E. Boothby says that he 
has seen such parades in Cincinnati and 
Minneapolis. The idea seems to be a 
good one. 








The edict of Gen. Weyler prohibiting 
the export of leaf tobacco from the prov- 
inces of Havana and Pinar del Rio, 
whence the best tobacco is shipped, 
naturally creates more or less of a com- 
motion in the cigar trade of this 
country, which relies extensively on 
Havana leaf in the manufacture of the 
best quality of cigars. A great many 
cigar makers are employed in this country 
in rolling up Havana tobacco, for which 
there is no satisfactory substitute avail- 
able, and with that source of supply cut 
off they must either be thrown out of 
work or rely on the native article. The 
revenues of the United States Govern- 
ment will be cut down at least $1,000,- 
000 from the port of Tampa alone during 
the next year. 





The bulletin for June, to be issued by 
the Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, will be a Good Roads number. 
The subject is prominently before all of 
our people, and without doubt will re- 
ceive consideration at the hands of the 
incoming legislature. The Secretary 
therefore invites and urges the people 
te give as complete a statement of 
their ideas as possible, making them 
brief and concise, but striving to cover 
all the essentials. Let the remarks 
cover such points as, the best way of 
electing road officers, whether State 
supervision would be a benefit, whether 
legislation is necessary, and if so what it 
should be, whether the roads and 
bridges on main travelled thoroughfares 
between different towns should be built 
and maintained at the expense of town, 
county, or State, what course towns 
should adopt to better the present con- 
dition of their roads, their own ideas of 
repairing and improving roads on low 
ground, and on stony ground, whether 
or not relocation is not called for in 
many places; as well as any other 
thoughts which may ocour to those who 
respond, and all questions they may de- 
sire answered. 


TO DECORATE WITH FLOWERS. 


Cemeteries become shrines of patriot- 
ism, when on Memorial Day, the Nation, 
with bowed and uncovered head, scatters 
the fairest and most fragrant flowers of 
spring upon the graves of its soldier 
dead. The American people—indeed no 
people under the canopy of heaven—have 
an institution so sacred and so beautiful 
as the ceremony of decorating the graves 
of their dead heroes. True, it cannot 
delight those brave men who sleep to-day 
in their honored graves, nor can it bring 
consolation to wounded and bleeding 
hearts, or restore the vacancies in many 
a stricken housebold, where the tears 
start afresh on each recurring Memorial 
Day, yet it has its compensation. Grief 
can be assuaged, and a degree of consola- 
tion is possible even to the mourner. 
The Spartan matron gloried in her surrow 
when her son was brought home upon 
his shield. He died, but that he died 
like a hero was enough for her. She 
was honored among women because she 
was the proud mother of a brave and pa- 
triotic citizen. So it is with a thrill of 
joy, even though it be mixed with grief, 
that the mourner for the departed sol- 
dier beholds a whole people rise up and 
strew his resting place with these em- 
blems of beauty. It is a token that 
though passed from earth, and therefore 
likely to be forgotten as the most of us 
are, save by a few fond hearts, his mem- 
ory is forever preserved in @ nation’s 
love and veneration. This is one of the 
best and purest object lessons of patriot- 
ism, and an inspiration to any man to do 
his duty faithfully and well. 

Each year itis noticeable, on the re- 
turn of this hallowed day, that sectional 
bitterness and resentments are fast dying 
out. The best and bravest soldiers on 
either side of the conflict have buried the 
hatchet, thrown away the sword, lost the 
scabbard, and the loyal people North 
and South, East and West, all say 
‘Amen!’ The warisindeedover. The 
white-winged angel of Peace broods 
over a united Union, and the vision of 
Daniel Webster has come to be realized 
in our day and generation. 

The example of our Republic main- 
taining itself against the most gigantic 
rebellion of modern times, and coming 
out of the conflict stronger, better, purer 
than before, the inspiration of a kindred 
people capable of self-government, dif- 
fusing intelligence among the masses, 
has helped to cheer and inspire the toil- 
ing multitudes of other nations who long 
for Liberty as our fathers did, and who 
will attain to itin God’s time. In this 
respect when our own soldier boys fol- 
lowed our flag through the smoke of 
battle and amid the carnival of death, 
they fought better than they knew. 
They fought not for the United States‘ 
alone, but for all humanity. In these 
Memorial services we commemorate the 
blood shed for the race; we cherish the 
memory of lives given that man might 
live. Let us resolve anew, beside the 
green mounds of our sleeping heroes, to 
be true to the principles for which they 
fought and for which they died. 


The Battle Ship Oregon. 

All the nations of the earth, and John 
Bull, especially, will please notice that 
Uncle Sam has the best battleship in the 
whole round world. It bears with spe- 
cial propriety the nameof Oregon. Half 
acentury ago the two countries had in 
that vast and fertile region, ‘‘where rolls 
the mighty Oregon,”’ a great bone of con- 
tention. It was not decided by the 
sword of war, nor yet by the pen of di- 
plomacy, but by the white wings of navi- 
gation and by the still whiter robes of 
missionary enterprise. Oregon, then in- 
cluding the State of Washington as well, 
would have been lost to the United States 
had it not been for Yankee seafaring en- 
terprise, and a little later the missionary 
enterprise of Dr. Whitman preserved the 
rights already secured. England may 
well see in the term Oregon, in all its ap- 
plications, a challenge of her right to the 
proud appellation of mistress of the sea. 

The Oregon combines speed and fight- 
ing qualities. In both respects it is the 
best battleship that ever dipped its prow 
in salt water. The State after which she 
was named is so proud of her that it will 
bestow upon her a $10,000 silver dinner 
set. Other States and cities have name- 
sakes in the navy of which they may well 
be proud, but Oregon can truthfully say 
to her pet, ‘‘Thou excellest them all.” 


Quick Returns—But Maine the Better State. 

Hon. C. Marshall Weston of Belgrade 
received from his sister, C. E. Weston of 
Pasadena, Cal., a box of oranges raised 
by her, the largest of which weighed 
1344 ounces. Three years ago the 20th 
of last March, Mr. Weston was at her 
place, and thére was nothing on the 
grounds but squirrel and gopher holes, 
and these were very thickly populated. 
Since then this orange grove has been 
set out (they were actually set the first 
of April, three years ago) and the luscious 
fruit referred to is the result. Miss 
Weston has also raised the past year 
from trees started at the same time, 
lemons, prunes, apricots, and peaches, 
besides small fruit. 

If we are surprised at this we must re- 
member that everything in that country 
grows three hundred and sixty-five days 
inayear. But with all the delights of 
that part of the country with its famous 
citrus belt, Mr. Weston likes Maine 
all the better, with its bracing atmosphere 
and people full of courage and hope. 
“Maine,” says Mr. Weston, ‘“‘is the place 
for me.” So say we all of us. 











James Judd, son of the late Orange 
Judd, founder of the American Agri- 
culturist, and the donor of Judd Hall to 
Middletown, Conn., has been elected 
Vice Director of Storrs College agricul 
tural experimental station there, in place 
of Prof. Charles D. Woods, who has 
been elected director of the Maine 
State College experiment station at 
Orono. 


When from his stilted position, Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard characterized the 
Grand Army of the Republic as a set of 
bummers, he evidently “didn’t know it 
was loaded.” From the general indig- 
— aga hand he has since found 
ou 








The Senate has passed the deficiency 
bill of $10,500,000, and the bill to pen- 
sion confederates who served in the 





Union army. 


gor. 





Memorial Day Orators. 
Following is a complete list of the 
orators who will speak in Maine next! 
Saturday: 


Augasta—Stanley H. Holmes of Grafton, 
Ss. 

Auburn—Tascus Atwood, Esq. 

Athens—Rev: B. C. Wentworth of Skow- 
hegan. 

Appleton—Mrs. Sarah Taylor of Rockland. 

Ashland—Rev. James Moores. 

Bangor—Rev. E. F. Pember, pastor, of the 
Universalist church, Rev. G. B. Illsley of the 
Second Baptist church, and Rev. 8. C. Beach 
of the Unitarian church. 

Brunswick—Hon. Frank L. Noble of Lewis- 


ton. 

Belfast—Rev. C, H. Wells. 

Bluehill—Rev. H. W. Norton of Bucksport. 

Bucksport—Rey. W. F. Campbell. 

Brooks—Norman Wardwell, Esq., of Bel- 
fast. 

Bradfotd—Rev. E. A. Davis of Old Town. 

Boothbay Harbor—Walter F. Marston of 
Hallowell. 

Biddeford—Rev. H. W. Wales. 

Brownfield—Reyv. F. E. Barton of Bethel. 

Bath—Hon. A. R. Savage of Auburn. 

Bar Harbor—Dr. Robert L. Grindle of Mt. 
Desert. 

Boothbay—Rev. E. C. Whittemore of Dam- 
ariscotta. 

Bradford—Rev. E. A. Davis of Old Town. 

Bridgton—Rev. George M. Woodwell. 

Brooks—Norman Wardwell, Esq., of Bel- 
fast. 

Bowdoinham—Robert Orange Small of Bow- 


doin College. 3 


Bryant’s Pond—R. W. Crockett of Lewiston; 

Brownville—Hon. Willis E. Parsons. 

Buckfield—W. E. Sargent of Hebron. 

Cherryfield—Francis Wiggin of Houlton. 

Camden—Rev. G. G. Winslow. 

Caribou—Hon. Louis C. Stearns. 

Corinna—Rev. J. W. Card. 

Chesterville—Rev. E. W. Ricker of Lewis- 
ton. 

Clinton—Dr. A. E. Farnham of Fairfield . 

Carmel—Rev. J. W. Webster of Newport. 

Calais—William Freeman, Esq., of Cherry- 
field. 

Canton—John L. Reade of Lewiston. 

Chelsea (Searles Mills)—Hon. Oramandal 
Smith of Litchfield. 

Canaan—Rev. V. D. Sweetland of Palmyra. 

Damariscotta—Rev. R. B. Mathews. 

Dexter—Prof. C. N. Blanchard of Farming- 
ton. 

Dedham—Dr. George A. Phillips of Ells- 
worth. 

Dover—Hon. Geo. M. Seiders of Portland. 

Dixfield—Judge Wilson of South Paris. 

East Machias—Rev. Mr. Gilbert. 

East Stoneham—Harry Littlefield of Boston, 
Mass. 

Eastport—Col. Albert W. Bradbury of Port- 
land. 

East Eddington—Rev. E. F. Pember of Ban- 


East Sumner—Rev. B. 8S. Rideout of Nor- 


way. 

Edes’ Falls—Major John M. Gould of Port- 
land. 

East Sullivan—George E. Googins, Esq., of 
Milbridge. 

Elisworth—Judge Henry C. Peabody of 
Portland. 

Etna—Hon. Charles A. Boutelle of Bangor. 

East Corinth—Rev. A. F. Palmer of Salis- 
bury Cove. 

Franklin—Rev. R. J. Wyckoff of Bar Harbor. 

Freeport—S. L. Miller of Waldoboro. 

Fryeburg—Hon. James 8. Wright of South 
Paris. 

Farmington—Hon. Charles E. Littlefield of 
Rockland. 

Fort Fairfield—Rev. A. C. Thompson of Car- 
ibou. 

Fairfield—Forrest Goodwin, Esq. of Skow- 
hegan. 

Gardiner—M. C. Wadsworth, Esq. 

Guilford—Rev. J. T. Crosby of Brewer. 

Gorham—Maj. Benjamin Williams of Rock- 
land. 

Greene—H. W. Oakes, Esq., of Auburn. 

Garland—Prof. A. E. Rogers of Orono. 

Georgetown—Rev. E. M. Trafton and B. F. 
Hinckley. 

Houlton—Rev. Stanford Mitchell of Caribou. 

Hampden—Dr, D. A. Robinson of Bangor. 

Hodgdon—Mrs. Jennie E. Seamans of Cary. 

Hallowell—Rev. A. T. Ringold of Gardiner. 

Island Falls—Hon. Llewellyn Powers of 
Houlton. 

Jefferson—Rev. J. Pettingill. 

Kittery—Hon. L. T. Carleton of Winthrop. 

Kenduskeag—Rev. H. A. Philbrook of 
Orono. 

Leeds—Rev. C. A. Hayden. (Sunday.) 

Litchfield—W. B. Skelton, Esq. 

Liberty—Dr. A. J. Billings of Freedom. 

Linneus—Edward L. Vail, Esq., of Houlton. 

Livermore Falls—Mrs. Ella Jordan Mason 
of Biddeford. 

Machias—Miss 
Cherryfield. 

Milo—Rev. T. J. Wright of Machias. 

Madison—E. M. Thompson, Esq.,of Augusta. 

Mechanic Falls—Rev. George S. Chase. 

Mt. Vernon—Hon. W. C. Philbrook of 
Waterville. 

Mapleton—Rev. Geo. M. Park of Presque 
Isle. 

Monmouth—Charles L. Andrews of Augusta. 

Monson—Miss A. L. McDonald. 

Mars Hill—Dr. A. J. Fulton of Blaine. 

Monroe—Hon. Hugh Chaplin of Bangor. 

North Turner—Rev. H. R. Rose of Auburn. 

North New Portland—Geo. C. Sheldon, Esq., 
of North New Portland. 

New Gloucester—Levi 
Portland. 

Norridgewock—Rev. J. A. Jones of South 
Norridgewock. 

Naples—Maj. John M. Gould of Portland. 

North Anson—Rev. E. W. Webber of Rich- 
monc. 

Norway—Gen. J. P. Cilley of Rockland. 


Margaret C. Hunter of 


Turner, Esq. of 


North Whitefield—Maj. P. M. Fogler of 
Augusta. 

Newfield—Rev. Gideon Ridlon of Keazer 
Falls. 


North Brewer—Rev. B. B. Merrill. 

Oakland—Hon. Stanley Plummer of Dexter. 

Old Town—P. H. Gillen, Esq., of Old Town. 

Orono—Rev. F. E. Jones of Orono. 

Presque Isle—Rev. C. Harbutt of Presque 
Isle. 

Princeton—Rev. A. 8. Ladd of Calais. 

Phillips—Rev. W. A. Nottage. 

Pittsfield—Hon. H. M. Heath of Augusta. 

Randolph—Rev. L. G. March, 

Readfield—Rev. C. W. Gallagher, President 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

Rockport—Col. L. D. Carver of Rockland. 

Richmond—Rev. G. G. Hamilton of Everett, 
Mass. 

Rumford Center—J. Wesley Gilman of Oak- 
land. 

Rockland—Rev. M. W. Prince. 

Sanford—Rev. C. L. Woodworth. 

Stoneham—Harry Littlefield of Boston. 

South Paris—F. H. Harford. 

Sherman Mills—Rev. Fred E. White. 

South China—Dr. William McDavid of 
Augusta. 

Smithfield—Rev. W. H. Spencer, D. D., of 
Waterville. 

St. Albans—Rev. Stephen C. Fletcher of 
Monson. 

Saco—Rev. P. H. Moore. 

Strong—N. P. Noble of Phillips. 

South Norridgewock—Rev. J. A. Jonese 

Sidney—C. L. Tanner, Esq., of Dexter. 

Springfield—Bertram L. Smith, Esq., of 
Patten. 

Sprague’s Mills—Stephen S. Bragdon, Esq. 

Springvale—Rev. B. M. . 

Searsport—Miss Charlotte Thorndyke Sib- 
ley of Belfast. 

Thomaston—Rev. G. B. Chadwick of Union. 

Union—Rev. J. L. Demott of Warren. 

Unity—Rev. William E. Gaskin. 

Vinalhaven—Humphrey E. Webster of 
Newcastle. 

West Sumner—Rev. B. 8. Rideout of Nor- 


way. 
Waterville—Hon. 8. L. Milliken of Belfast. 
Winthrop—Rev. C. A. Hayden of Augusta. 
Waldoboro—Luther C. man. 
Washington—Miss Blanche Moody of Lib- 
erty. 
Wayne—Rev. C. A. Hayden. 
West Pembroke—Rev. Selden Gilbert, D. 
D., of Machias. 
Westbrook—Hon. E. C. Swett of Portland. 
Warren—Rev. G. C. Phelan of Westbrook. 
Wilton—Rev. H, A. C! 
ee apd Lgman . E. T. Adams. 
7 PT Ringold of Gar- 


Wash 
West Gardiner—Rev 


For the Maine Farmer. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Dedicated to the G. A. R. 
BY FANNIE A. FOLSOM. 
Another year has rolled its onward course 
Since last, amid the blushing flowers of 
May, : 
With reverent tread and proud, though 
chastened hearts, 
We met to celebrate the soldier’s day. 
Another year! and still with love undimmed, 
And reverence strengthened as the days go 
by, 
We would again our humble tribute pay 
To the brave boys who laid them down to 
die. 


We come; but not with loving hearts alone, 
We bring fresh flowers, the sweetest gift of 


God; 
The star-eyed blossoms, damp with Nature’s 
tears, 
We rebaptize with ours, and deck the sod. 
Around each grave we twine the laurel 
wreath, 
Emblem of earthly fame to valor given, 
And on each breast we scatter immortelles, 
Which speak to us of purer joys in Heaven. 


Though fair and sweet those flowers of spring 
may be, 
They’re evanescent as the dreams of youth; 
But from these graves spring never fading 
blooms— 
Honor unsullied, and proud manhood’s 
truth; 
Stern duty done, courage that would not 
shrink; 
Unwavering trust, which on high Heaven 
relies— 
These precious flowers holy fragrance yield, 
Bless all the world, then seek their native 


skies. 
And as we stand around each hallowed 
mound, 
Heaped o’er the dust of brothers true and 
tried, 
’T were well each loyal heart should sternly 
ask, 
Our loved are here, but wherefore have they 
died? 
Why slumber these, our country’s hope and 
pride, 


Their fond hopes crushed by Death’s re- 
lentless hand? 
Why are our hearthstones desolate? and why 
Are signs of mourning over all the land? 


To every loyal heart the answer comes— 
“These died our country from her foes to 


save; 

They died that Freedom, glorious in its 
power, 

Might strike the shackles from the bleeding 
slave; 


To save the Union from the scoffs and sneers 
Of those who envied while they seemed to 
blame; 
To wipe out the foul stain, the only blot 
That dimmed the lustre of our nation’s 
fame; 


“To show proud England that our sons were 
true, 
For though she feigned deep friendship, 
yet the cloak 
Of foul hypocrisy but clothed the wish 
To humble us beneath oppression’s yoke; 
To prove that Freedom was not all a name, 
Our dear old flag was not a ‘flaunting lie. 
To make our boasted land pure, stainless, 
free, 
’Twere meec that even such as these should 
die. 


,” 


We know that they were true, and well they 
merit 
A rescued nation’s gratifude and praise. 
Their loyalty, their earnest, pure devotion 
Purchased the peace that crowns these later 
days. 
And as we gaze upon these signs of sorrow, 
And tears will fall from eyes unused to 
weep, 
Let us remember with a thrill of gladness 
Our Father “giveth his beloved sleep.” 


If those there are who grudge these noble 
souls 
The homage to their worth and valor due, 
Those who could give them only taunts and 
Jeers, 
When in our hour of need they dared be true, 
Who look unmoved upon a scene like this, 
Without one shade of sorrow or regret, 
Who call us “mad fanatics,” and advise 
To “sink the soldier and his name forget ;”’ 


If those there are, let them recall the time 
When Sumpter reeled beneath the murder- 
ous blow, 
When our brave boys gathered neath southern 
skies 
To meet the coming of the traitorous foe. 
Let memory view again the ensanguined 
fields, 
Where in such deadly strife our armies met, 
Let them remember countless unknown 
graves, 
Then, if they can, let them bid us forget. 


Let them remember the grief-stricken ones, 
Mourning for those who will come not 
again ; 
Loved ones who sleep beneath far southern 
skies, 
Where orange boughs bend o'er the noble 
slain. 
Let them remember all the sighs and tears, 
The empty homes where the loved groups 
once met— 
And more than all, let Belle Isle tell its tale, 
Then, if they can, let them bid us forget. 


Forget the soldier, he whose noble deeds 
Have won the proudest name earth’s records 
bear? 
Forget that twas for us his fields were won? 
That we his honor and his victories share? 
Forget these graves are ours in solemn trust, 
Forget the blood-red fields where sleep the 
brave? 
Never, while on the breeze our starry flag 
Floats proudly o’er the land they died to 
save. 


From the red field of Gettysburg there comes 
A solemn tone that thrills us like a prayer; 
From far Antietam and the Wilderness 
We hear sad voices floating on the air; 
The mournful wail ascends, like music sweet, 
From every spot where conquering hosts 
have met; 
Listen, it speaks to every loyal heart— 
“Our fame is yours, and you must not 
forget.”’ 


Then lift your banners high, and let the 
sound 
Of martial music break upon the air— 
The cannon’s roar and clash of burnished 
steel 
May not awake the lightest sleeper there. 
They hear not sounds that once to them were 
dear; 
They heed not that our banner o’er them 
waves, 
And at the bugle-call no answering;shout 
Comes from the silence of those grass-grown 
graves. 


But still methinks if angels ever turn 
Their calm eyes earthward from those 
realms of bliss, 
The patriot brave who look from Heaven to- 
day, 
Can but rejoice o’er such a scene as this. 
They see our land with peace and plenty 
crowned ; 
They see our flag unfurled on every sea, 
And not the present only have they blessed, 
They claim the thanks of “millions yet to 
be.” 


But these are not alone! The living claim 
An equal share of gratitude, and we 
Would crown with laurel wreaths the manly 


ws 
Of those who fought for life and liberty. 
We look around upon the hardy forms 
And the bronzed faces, and we say anew 
As oft we've said with grateful, loving 
hearts— 
“God bless the men who wore the army 
blue.” 


When duty called you to defend the right. 
We thank you that through all those evil 
days 
Our nation’s honor comes, unstained and 
bright ; 
We thank you that to-day our bonnie flag 
Floats proudly, nevermore by traitors 





armouth—Rev. Ira Jones of Pownal. 


driven. 


We thank you that our country is to-day 
Honored by every nation under Heaven. 


Brothers and comrades, let the future be 
But the fulfillment of the task begun, 

Let truth and honor nerve each manly arm 
Toguard the rights which on the field you 

won, 

For O! the suffering has been all for naught, 
These precious lives were sacrificed in vain, 

If traitor hearts and daring hands should 

seek 

To wreck the good old ship of State again. 
“Union is strength,” then comrades seek to 

bind 

Closer the ties of pure fraternal iove; 

Let memory twine around each loyal heart, 
Uniting those on earth with those above. 

You hold our country in your hands to-day, 
Yours is the potent power that is to be. 

Act in the coming time that you may bless 
Our country, and preserve it ever free. 
Sprague’s Mills. 

Brilliant Spectacle in Moscow. 

On Thursday took place the great 
triumphal entry of the emperor and em- 
press into Moscow. In order to see the 
imposing spectacle thousands of people 
thronged the streets the previous night, 
and early secured places of vantage. 
Those who witnessed the coronation of 
Alexander III. in 1883 say that if poss- 
ible the crowds Thursday were greater 
and the splendor more abundant. The 
utmost liberty consistent with proper 
discipline and order was allowed. For 
the most part the sun shone brightly and 
the decorations which had been injured 
by rain had all been renewed, and every- 
thing presented a most brilliant appear- 
ance. The roadway along the route of 
the procession had been thickly govered 
with sand, which completely buried the 
pavement. Every class of costume was 
visible among the crowds. At 2.30 there 
was a boom of cannon and immediately 
every bell in Moscow broke into indes- 
cribable jangle. At the sound of the 
first cannon the word of command was 
given to the soldiers. The emperor had 
left the palace and the procession had 
started. It was probably the most gor- 
geous scene Moscow ever witnessed. At 
the head of the procession was Prince 
Dolgoluki, grand master of ceremonies. 

The emperor was dressed in full gen- 
eral’s uniform. He looked very well and 
constantly bowed his salutations to the 
cheering multitude. The czar rode be- 
hind a pure white horse. Some distance 
behind the czar rode the empress in a 
magnificent gilded state carriage drawn 
by four pairs of cream colored horses. 

On arriving at the Iberian chapel the 
emperor alighted from his horse and 
with the empress ascended the steps to 
the shrine, where he was received by the 
priest of the chapel with the cross and 
holy water. 

As the emperor passed through Red 
Square, choirs stationed along the krem- 
lin wall sang hymns of praise. Troops 
were massed in the great bell square of 
the kremlin, and the emperor and em- 
press, with their immediate suites, wor- 
shipped successively in the three cathe- 
drals. As the cortege entered the capi- 
tal city 71 guns were fired and repeated 
twice. The emperor was received by the 
governor general and other dignitaries 
and subsequently retired to the hall of 
St. Catherine, where only the members 
of the imperial household were permit- 
ted to enter. The bells of the city were 
kept ringing all day. On Tuesday oc- 
cured the coronation ceremonies, and 
they were magnificant in the extreme. 


The Sea Serpent Again. 

The sea serpent has again been seen, 
this time in St. Andrews bay, by Capt. 
Brooks of the schooner Terrapin, belong- 
ing in Calais. Owing to the near vicinity 
of the shire town, says the Advertiser, 
we would be inclined to think that the 
captain’s vision was playing tricks on 
him, did we not know him to be a strong 
temperance advocate, and a man who is 
universally respected for his truthfulness 
and honesty. When questioned by a re- 
porter, Capt. Brooks said he did not 
wish to make a statement, as he knew 
that people would not believe him, but 
after a little urging he said: ‘While 
going through St. Andrews bay, out- 
ward bound, I saw this strange object in 
the water about 700 feet away, headed 
in the same direction as the schooner, 
going like a race horse. I took my glass 
and gota good view of it, and judge 
that it was about 200 feet long, with a 
dog-shaped head about 12 inches across, 
and pointed nose. Seventy-five feet 
from the head acoil of its body came 
out of the water about 18 inches, and I 
could plainly see the wake for all of 125 
feet beyond that. I have been sailing a 
number of years,” said Capt. Brooks, 
“but I never saw so strange a thing be- 
fore. It wasin full view of the vessel 
long enough to satisfy the crew that it 
was no delusion.” 


The Premium List. 

The premium list of the Maine State 
Fair is at hand, and its pages clearly in- 
dicate that this society proposes to foster 
all industries of value to the State. Es- 
pecially is this true of the stock and dairy 
classes where premiums have been in- 
creased. At the same time, many new 
features have been added: bicycle pa- 
rades, floral parades, Grange parades, 
bicycle races, balloon races, running and 
hurdle races, base ball games, children’s 
games, together with the leading attrac- 
tions at the Boston Horse Show. The 
presence and addresses by National Mas- 
ter Brigham will call out thousands of 
patrons. Of one thing the public may 
rest assured, the Maine State Fair will 
be clean, free from objectionable features 
and full of up to date attractions. As 
such it merits hearty support. Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1, 2,3, 4, may well be reserved as 
vacation days for taking in this great ex-' 
hibition and entertainment. Send to 

M. Twitchell, Sec’y, Augusta, for 
copy of the list and prepare to exhibit 
and attend. Make this a State Fair in 
every respect for the good of the State. 

Against Kilgore. Z 

The Supreme Court at Boston, on 
Thursday, ordered judgment for the 
defendant in the case of C. C. Kilgore et 
al of Belfast, Me., vs. Hon. Geo. A. Bruce. 
The action was brought to recover upon 
promissory notes amounting to $10,000, 
given by the defendant in part payments 
for shares of the stock in the Dana Sar- 
saparilla Co. The defendant bought 50 
shares of this stock at $1400 a share, re- 
lying upon the representation of the 
plaintiff, Kilgore, that all the shares 
would be sold at not less than $1400 a 
share. Kilgore did, however, sell 61 
shares of the stock to James E. Whitney 
at $1221 ashare. The plaintiff claimed 
that the representation made to Bruce 














CITY NEWS. 

—Several circuses are heading this 
way. 

—Salmon is now caught in the Kenne- 
bec river, as our markets will attest. 

—Monument square has begun to put 
on its robes of beauty. 

—The law court is in session in this 
city. 

—Barnum & Bailey’s greatest show on 
earth is to be in Augusta the Ist day of 
August. 

—The Cony high school team is mak- 
ing great preparations for the coming 
field day meeting in Waterville. 

—A collection was takenin the city 
churches, last Sunday, for the Armenian 
sufferers, and some $200 realized. 

—Dr. LeClair has been taken violently 
insane, and carried to a private insane 
asylum. 

—At the county W. C. T. U. conven- 
tion in Gardiner, Tuesday, Miss Nellie 
Rackliff of Augusta won the Demorest 
Medal prize. 

—Several members of the Waterville 
Wheel Club made the run to Augusta, 
Sunday. On account of the strong head 
wind coming down, they were unable to 
make good time. 

—R. E. Goodwin has purchased a lot of 
land on the west shore of Lake Cobbos- 
seecontee, near East Winthrop, and will 
at once proceed to build there a fine 
cottage. 

—Hon. Joseph H. Manley has accepted 
the invitation to deliver the address in 
September, at the annual show of the 
old Kennebec Agricultural Society in 
Readfield. 

—Miss Maria Wood Kimball, who on 
the 12th of this month was prostrated 
with paralysis, died on Thursday, at the 
home of her sister, Mrs. George W. 
Allen, on Crosby street. 

—The body of Gustavus York, the 
Frenchman, who disappeared ten days or 
80 previously, was found floating in the 
river opposite the post office, Thursday 
afternoon. The body was in a bad con- 
dition, but there was no difficulty in 
identifying it. It seems to have beena 
case of suicide. 

—Alfred J. Hurd of Biddeford, who 
killed his father with an axe and razor, 
last winter, and has been temporarily 
confined at the State Insane Hospital 
in this city for examination as to his 
sanity, has been adjudged sane, and will 
be taken to Alfred and arraigned in the 
York County Supreme Court, June 3d, 
on the charge of murder. 

—Memorial Day will be observed in 
the usual manner in this city, Saturday. 
There will be a parade of the military, 
G. A. R. Post, Sons of Veterans, fire- 
men, etc., in the afternoon, when the 
graves willbe decorated, with services 
at Monument Square, and exercises in the 
evening at Meonian Hall, where an ora- 
tion will be given by Stanley H. Holmes 
of Grafton, Mass. 

—Augusta friends have received invi- 
tions to the wedding of Miss Marie 
Agnes Bunker of Bar Harbor, and Mr. 
Oliver L. Hall, formerly of this city, 
now city editor of the Rockland Star. 
Miss Bunker is one of the prominent 
young ladies in Bar Harbor’s social cir- 
cles, and Mr. Hall, who isthe son of 
Judge Hall of this city, has already ac- 
quired a reputation in the newspaper 
fraternity for excellent work. 

—It would be a grand idea to feed the 
visiting firemen on the Fourth of July 
at our church vestries, if the ladies of 
the different churches would consent to 
carry forward the project. A nice, 
quiet dinner could be served, far better 
than any that could be obtained by the 
contract system, and a little revenue 
could be derived by the churches. We 
throw out this suggestion to the com- 
mittee. It has been tried with great 
success in Rockland and other places. 

—Richard Fitzgerald, Frank Thomes 
and Arthur Fuller (colored), all aged 
about 12 years, were found guilty by 
Judge Andrews, Saturday morning, of 
the theft of a revolver apiece from the 
store of E. H. Jenkins on Cony street, 
Tuesday evening, May 19th. The fathers 
of the boys were present, and appealed 
the sentence of 30 days in jail imposed, 
and the boys were placed under $200 
bonds for their appearance at the Sep- 
tember term of court. 


on what is known as the back road, near 
the Halloweil line. They had various 
keys and other appliances about them, 
which led to the suspicion that they 


hold them, and they were liberated. 
They claimed that on the night in ques- 
tion they were so intoxicated that they 
were ashamed to go home, and sought 
asylum in Col. Milliken’s barn. 

—The second annual banquet of the 
Augusta Board of Trade was held at the 
Cony House, Tuesday, evening, a fine 
table being spread by Landlord Randall, 
some one hundred and twenty-five per- 
sors, representing the active business 


born, Esq., introduced the Toast Master 
of the evening, L. C. Cornish, Esq., who 
presided in his usually bright and happy 
manner. The leading address was by 
Hon. H. M. Heath, whom an Augusta 
audience will never tire listening to. His 
theme was how to conduct the affairs of 
the city of Augusta on business princi- 


tion are conducted. He recommended 
achange of the city charter, repealing 
the common council, having the seven 
aldermen elected by the entire city, giv- 
ing additional power to the Mayor, and 
making him responsible for the conduct 
of affairs. He would place the various 
departments, including the care of the 
public debt, under the care of competent 
commissioners, employing only the 
most competent men, thereby divorcing 
the city’s business entirely from politics. 
To-day there is no particular advantage 
to any party in the political control of a 
city. Patronage is an element of weak- 
ness, instead of strength. The minority 
are our fellow citizens, and they have 
property rights with us. The address 
was enthusiastically received. Toasts 
were responded to as follows: “A Bird’s 
Eye View of Home,” Mayor Choate; 
“Our Merchants,” . W. Soule; “Our 
Schools,”’ W. D. Stinson; “‘The Question 
of Privileges and Immunities,” M. S. 
Holway; ‘Printers’ Ink as a factor in the 
City’s Growth,” C. B. Burleigh. It was 
half-past one o’clock, yesterday morn- 
ing, when the happy company separated. 


The 14th annual encampment of the 
Sons of Veterans of Maine will be held, 
June 10 and 11, at Freeport. 
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KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 


—Charles W. Hodgdon of Winthy 
aged 25, committed suicide, 
hanging. 

—The call is out for the Republi 
County Convention, to be held 
Meonian Hall, in Augusta, on the 30th 
June. 

—Mr. Elisha Baker of Litchtield |g 
two valuable year-old heifers, recent 
They were taken sick and died Withig 
few hours of each other. 
known. 

—That strange animal seen near Op 
Learned’s, in Clinton, has killed q |, 
number of lambs, we hear. Some of 
farmers have housed their sheep to 
the lambs. 

—The rate of taxation in Clintop 
$1.45 on a thousand; last year it 
$1.36. Personal property has fallen, 
$11,000, which makes the taxes gq 
higher. 

—The annual meeting of the Key 
bec Conference of Congregatig 
churches will be held at South Gardiy 
June 9th and 10th. The program 
will be of interest. 

—Nathaniel Castner, while engaged 
hauling pulp at the Copsecook 
Gardiner, Saturday morning, quite } 
ly injured his foot by the pulp fall 
upon it. 

—On Thursday, Mr. Henry C. Le 
of St. Louis, Mo., whose summer home 
at Cobbosseecontee Lake, telegraphed 
J. Frank Pierce of Augusta to emp) 
the best workmen and rebuild the fj 
bridge at the lake, at his expense, unig 
the other colonists wished to join. T 
they will be glad to do. 
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Florence Fuller Saunders of ¥ 
Rochelle, N. Y., was appointed Admin 
trator on estate of Henry Fuller Saund 


(a minor) of New Rochelle, N. Y. He 
S. Webster of Gardiner was appoint 
Administrator on estate of William 
Palmer of Gardiner. E. F. Whitney 
Litchfield was appointed Administra 
on estate of Charles A. Edgecomb 
Litchfield. L. T. Boothby of Watervi 
was appointed Administrator on est 
of Sumner N. Newhall of Watervil 
James G. Barton of Benton was appoit 
ed Administrator on estate of Asher 
Barton of Benton. Amos Cunningh 
of Augusta was appointed Administrat 
on estate of Stephen Cunningham 
Augusta. Lewis A. Burleigh of Aug 
ta was appointed Administrator ont 
estate of Jane Chamberlain of Augus' 
Wills proved approved and allowe 
Of David Balduc of Waterville; Lud 
Balduc of Waterville appointed exed 
tix. Of William H. Hebard of Gar 
ner; Chas. E. Stratton of Boston, Ma 
appointed cxecutor; O. B. Clason of G 
diner, appointed Agent. Of Catheri 
Cregan of Gardiner, no letters issued. 
The will of Simeon L. Gould of Ga 
ner was presented. He gives to 
daughter, Emma D. Gould, $5000; } 
homestead on School street to | 
daughters Emma D. Gould and Bell 
Payne, to be owned by them equal 
The balance of his property to be 4 
vided equally among his children, Cli 
F. Hitchings, Emma D. Gould, Bell 
Payne, and Fred R. Gould. He nam 
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j Good Investment 


of known worth are 

4 ute safe investments— 
the only real bargains. We 
sell clothes for men, young 
men, boys, and children. 
Our prices are such that 
they will not only seem low 

Pwhen you examine the 
goods, put they will prove 
ood values when you come 


to wear them. 
A long 


Men’s Trousers counter 
full at $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00. No use to empha- 
size the fact that they are 
worth more, you can easily 
see that. High grades, 
$4.00 and $5.00. Another 
’ Jong counter full. 


Men's Suits $8, $10: 


$12. No wonder the wool 
raiser and the wool manu- 
facturer find fault at the 
; price they get for their pro- 
ducts. The only one to be 
congratulated is the one 
fortunate enough to buy 
these goods at the prices 
we are offering them. 
Right, sty- 


Boys’ Suits lish, honest 


clothing, all wool, every 
piece of it. Many styles to 
select from. The suits are 
for boys from 6 to 16 years 
ofage. The prices $3.00, 
$3.50 to $5.00. 


Children’s Suits A2°s;? 


Perfect in style, fit and 
workmanship, $1.50 to 
$5.00. 
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CHAS. H. NASON, 


The One Price Clothier, 
1 & 2 Allen's Building, 
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Is a true expression where health 
is concerned. 

Good Blood means good health. 

Poor Blood means disease. 

Purify your Blood and keep well. 

“L.F.” Atwood’s Bitters make 
good blood. 


Ga Ask for “'L. F.,"’ and see 
the Red Letters before it 
is wrapped up. 36 cents. 
Avoid imitations 








_ (Chas. K. Partridge’s Advertisement. 
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PURE 
Insect Powder, 


BLUE VITRIOL 


Or Copper Sulphate, for making 
Bordeaux Mixture. 


QUASSIA CHIPS, 


SOLUBLE FIR TREE OIL, 
leum, Crude Carbolic Acid, Disen- 


Creo- 


fectants, Insectcides and supplies 


for Orchardists, Farmers and Gar- 
deners at 


Partridge’s 


Old Reliable Drug Store, Opp. P. O. 
Augusta. 
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Eugene Richards, the Bar 
suicide, left a fortune of $30,000. 

Mr. Henry W. White of Auburn, an 
esteemed citizen and prominent Grand 
Army man, died Wednesday. 

The dog in possession of the Wood 
island lighthouse, off Biddeford, earns 
his salary by ringing the fog bell. 

A project is on foot that it is hoped 
will result in the establishment of a new 
woolen industry in Skowhegan. 

Emma J. Rowe has been appointed 
postmaster at West Peru, vice B. L. 
Rowe, resigned, and Ethel Indy Charles 
at Harbor, vice Orren Charles, deceased. 

This will be the banner year for ale- 
wives at Damariscotta. One day recent- 
ly 1100 barrels were taken out of the 
fish stream there. 

The graduates last week from the 
Cobb Divinity School at Lewiston are A. 
C. Keith, Cape Elizabeth, and J. F. 
Harriman, Litchfield. 

The body of Peter Gagnon, who was 
drowned at Brunswick during the fresh- 
et of March 2d, was found Wednesday. 
This is the last body to be recovered. 

Arthur Pathier, aged 13, while fishing 
from the breakwater at Saco river, at 
Biddeford, Thursday, fell in and was 
drowned. The body was recovered. 

The woolen mill at the Lower Village 
in Abbot has been greatly improved and 
repaired. Mr. Dill, we understand, will 
enlarge his business this season. 

The forest fires in Aroostook county, 
on the line of the B. & A. R. R., and near 
Houlton, have been suppressed. Con- 
siderable damage wasdone. Washington 
county suffered considerably. 

Noah W. Moulton of Camden, who 
was injured seven weeks ago by a blast 
in the lime rock quarry, is improving 
slowly. Heis able to get out of doors, 
and expects to be entirely himself again 
in a few months. 


Mr. P. A. Smith of Lubec, who was ad- 
mitted to the bar atthe last term of 
court, has been pastor of the Methodist 
church at Lubec. He has given up the 
ministry, and will locate at Thomaston 
for the practice of law. 

Simon Fifield, the fifteen-years-old son 
of James J. Fifield of Gorham, who was 
accidentally shot in the head by his 
brother Claude a week before, died 
Wednesday of last week, not having re- 
gained consciousness since the shooting. 

M. C. Foster & Son, of Waterville, 
have begun the work of constructing the 
foundation of the Eastern Maine hos- 
pital at Bangor, with a good-sized crew. 
H. G. Foster, the junior member of the 
firm, has charge of the work. 

John Clark of Old Town, aged about 
50 years, committed suicide, Tuesday 
morning, by cutting his throat with a 
razor and jumping from the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad bridge. Parties who saw 
him jump recovered the body. 

Edward Dailey, an engineer at the 
Portland Co’s works, Portland, dropped 
dead in the engine room, Tuesday noon. 
Heart disease was the cause of his death. 
Dailey was 45 years old, and is survived 
by his wife and several children. 

Thomas W. Cooper, of the firm of 
Thomas W. Cooper & Son, died suddenly 
of pneumonia, at his home in East Ma- 
chias, Thursday, aged 73 years. He was 
an active and successful lumberman. 
He leaves a widow. He was formerly of 
Belfast. 


The title to the East Pond woolen mill, 
together with all other real estate of the 
Newport Manufacturing Co., has passed 
to Fuller & Dobson. Repairs will be 
commenced immediately, with a view to 
starting the mill as soon as business will 
warrant. 


Augustus W. Bigelow, who was for 
years one of the best known postal clerks 
between Bangor and Boston, died at 
Skowhegan, Wednesday, and many 
friends will be pained to learn of his 
death. For the past two years he had 
been living at Rangeley. 

The body of the suicide found near the 
Arlington, Mass., reservoir has been 
identified by relatives as that of Linwood 
Leslie Mayne of Pittsfield, 27 years old, 
a spinner in the mill, and unmarried. 
He left home May 8th, saying he 
thought he could do better out in the 
world. Why he killed himself is a mys- 
tery still unsolved. 

Daniel Bickford of Winter Harbor fell 
upon the broken end of a bough, some 
eighteen months ago, sustaining an in- 
jury from which he has suffered since 
the accident. Last week a physician 
succeeded in removing astub of wood 
fully three inches in length and one-half 
inch in diameter, extending from be- 
neath the arm pit to the inner surface of 
the shoulder blade. 

On Thursday Joseph B. Holt of Me- 
chanic Falls, a paper mill operative, a 
well known character in that town, 
committed a dreadful deed, killing 
his little child by cutting its throat, and 
then cutting his own throat. I[t seems 
to have been the act of a maniac. At 
first it was feared that Holt would re- 
cover,” but it is now thought that his 
wound will prove fatal. 

Grand Trunk people have been in 
Portland several days looking over the 
site of the proposed new elevator of one 
million bushels’ capacity. They desired 
that a portion of the money should be 
provided by Portland people. Edward 
A. Noyes, representing the Portland 
Savings Bank, and others, have agreed 
to take $175,000 worth of bonds of the 
new elevator. The cost of the elevator 
will be $250,000. 

D. Henry Ervin, Presque Isle’s de- 
faulting tax collector, has reported his 
whereabouts to his friends at home, al- 
though no one will reveal the secret. Ervin 
writes that he is doing well, is earning 
$4 per day, and will stay away from 
Presque Isle until he can pay back every 
dollar of his indebtedness, and he says 
he is confident he can square up. Ervin 
has sent some money to his family, and 
has also returned some negotiable paper 
that belonged to the town. 

The Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias 
met at Portland, Wednesday morning, 
with a large attendance and every grand 
officer present. The forenoon was de- 
voted to organization, the conferring of 
the grand lodge degree, and to reports. 
The reports of Grand Chancellor Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, and Grand Keeper of 
Records, and Wesley J. Smith, 
showed the order to be in an &xcellent 
state, socially and financially. The 
number of 1 is 105, a gain of ten 
for the past year. The number of mem- 
bers is 11,055, being a gain for the year 
of 696. The cash assets of subordinate 
lodges amount to $26,901, and invest- 
ments and property increase the total 
assets to $227,847. 

Thursday was an eventful day in the 
history of the quiet town of Fryeburg. 
Among the unusual occurrences were a 
horse auction, three runaway teams, a 
severe injury to one of the members of 
the town base ball team, who received a 
blow in the face, and the culminating 
fi the robberies of two stores, 
Hill & Warriner’s grocery store and the 
grain store of Edward Weston. The 
safes of both stores were blown open by 





FIELD DAY AT POPE FARM, MANCHES- 
TER. 


Sometimes when Nature smiles she 
weeps, and while the rain fell Tuesday, 
preventing all out door exercises at the 


farm of Mr. Charles 8S. Pope, Manchester, 
all were thankful for the rain, while re- 
gretting the loss of the day in the 
orchard. But few could know what time 
and labor Mr. Pope and his family have 
given to prepare the grounds and ar- 
range seats in the large orchard, now 
rich in bloom, for the hundreds which 
without doubt would have been present. 
No one else in Maine could bring such an 
object lesson to the attention of the pub- 
lic as Mr. Pope, because of the access to 
every portion of his compact yet roomy 
orchard of fifteen hundred trees, all in 
full bearing condition. Because of the 
storm the exercises were held in the 
Town Hall in the afternoon. While 
farmers were present from Richmond, 
Monmouth, Winthrop, Readfield, Bel- 
grade, Hallowell, Chesterville, Albion, 
Augusta and Mt. Vernon, some driving 
over twenty miles, the local attendance 
was not large, there being about one 
hundred present. 

For some reason, Prof. Jordan and Mr. 
L. F. Abbott failed to materialize, much 
to the regret of those present. Mr. P. 
Whittier, an orchardist by instinct and 
education, we were fortunate to hear. It 
is always a pleasure to listen to this ex- 
perienced fruit grower and seller, for his 
lessons come forth so simply yet so forci- 
bly that he carries conviction to all who 
listen. The fact that he realizes about 
twice the market quotations is spoken of 
sO unassumingly that one forgets what 
it must signify. In substance he said: 
Fruits are among the greatest and best 
gifts of man. In every portion of the 
globe some fruit perfects, and transpor- 
tation enables free exchange. Every man 
who aids and promotes their culture and 
improvement is a public benefactor. Of 
all kinds the apple stands at the front, 
because of the endless varieties and many 
methods of preserving and utilizing. Not 
in the beauty of the blossom, but rich- 
ness and quality of the fruit are we to 
judge of the worth of the tree. 

Show me a family having full access to 
fruit every day in the year, and I will 
show you a healthy, robustfamily. Bet- 
ter than a bank account is a good orch- 
ard. The moral effects of the business 
are helpful to any man, it stimulates and 
makes active. 

Good orchardists are born, not made, 
and one must love to care for the trees 
in order for the trees to care for him. It 
pays me best to put up only the best, and 
place my stencil on every barrel. I usu- 
ally make three grades, shipping the 
best, and perhaps the seconds, but al- 
ways canning or putting up the others. 
Here as elsewhere uniform good quality 
must prevail. Evaporated apples sold 
this last winter for 7\gc.-for fancy. 
Mine sold by commission dealers for 
1334¢., and I know not why, save that it 
was all alike, not any better on top than 
elsewhere. It pays to put up a nice arti- 
cle. Deal with reliable men and they 
will respond if your goods are a little 
better than the average stock on the 
market. Ittakes but a little while to 
make a reputation in the market, either 
for good or indifferent stock. Our re- 
putation in foreign markets is injured 
by methods pursued by packers and 
buyers. The greatest pest to-day is the 
apple maggot. 

Varieties. 

Raise few early and perishable varie- 
ties. Baldwins, Greenings and Spies lead 
with me. Russets are not as profitable 
as formerly. Nodheads are almost 
worthless because of ill shape. 

Trees. 

It is a great mistake to get an orchard 
by setting poor or damaged trees. Ifa 
tree does not readily start to grow vigor- 
ously, remove it and set another. Be 
particular in selecting and setting an 
orchard. 

The worst mistake made in my 
orchard was in setting too near, 20 to 25 
feet. If I had the courage it would pay 
me well to remove every other tree. 

Give the trees plenty of room to reach 
out rather than up. Have set trees 
every year since twenty-one. Even this 
year I have put in my share for others, if 
not myself. I am now setting thirty- 
five feet, and even forty is better. 

Tree setting and the caring for an or- 
chard creates a home feeling and devel- 
ops home attachment. If any one would 
have the old home remain in the family, 
let him grow an orchard, and so bind all 
hearts to the old farm. This, more than 
all else, would cement, for trees do quicken 
attachments. Beautify your homes by 
planting shade and fruit trees. 

It speaks of desolation and discontent 
to see nothing but barren buildings un- 
protected by trees. 


Question: Does sulphur used in evap- 
orating, taste? 
Answer: If bleached in dryer the 


apples will taste. As soon as my apples 
are cut, I put in aclose place where the 
fumes of brimstone will bleach in five 
minutes, then remove and put in dryer, 
and except. by the color you could not 
tell they had been bleached. 
Question—How many pounds of evap- 
orated should a bushel of No. 2s give? 
Answer—As a rule mine averaged a 
little better than six. 

Qustion—If No. 2s will sell for $1.00 
which is best, to sell or evaporate? 
Answer—My evaporated apples sold 
for 133gc. After paying all expenses 
they netted me 9 cents, which would be 
54 cts. per bushel. Understand I base 


Are often ired to determine 
what shall be out” of a har- 
vester than to say what shall “ 


Fight shy of the machine whose 
best recommend is that “it seems 


The new McCormick Lighi-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower and 
the McCormick Corn Harvester are 
unequalled for capacity, light draft, 
efficiency of service and long life. 
Built, sold and guaranteed by the 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 
Chicago. 


Agents Everywhere. 








my figures on price realized, which is 
about double quotations, but it came 
from a Commission house and the goods 
sold on their merits alone. It took me 
some time to get these prices, but there 
is room for two or three more. The 
door is open. There is no monoply in 
the business. 

Ques.—How about sheep in orchards? 

Answer—I have 80 acres set to trees, 
and of these I keep sheep in one thirty 
acre orchard, and they fertilize sufiici- 
ently. 

Nothing is used save mulch where the 
sheep do not stop. In another twelve 
acre lot use the sheep dressing. It is 
good practice to use ashes. An excess 
of barn manure tends to coarseness of 
fruit. Ashes and bone always improve. 
Ashes better worth 25 cents than fer- 
tilizer at present prices. 

Question—What is the best method of 
keeping up fertility? 

Answer—Keep feeding. Plow and 
manure if soilis deep. If shallow and 
moist, never plow, as roots are close to 
the surface. 

Question—Is root pruning necessary? 

Answer—Not my knowledge, 
though it might induce fruitage. 

Question—With what do you mulch? 

Answer—With the grass growing in 
the orchard. The worst practice possi- 
ble is to let the grass remain and die. 
A tough hard turf follows this. Better 
by far cut and haul away. Mulching or 
dressing had far better be a rod from 
the trunk than close around it. 

Spraying. 

Mr. Pope—It has come to be estab- 
lished that for perfect fruit we must 
spray both for scab and coddling moth. 
No half-hearted work will answer. If 
anything is to be gained we must do the 
work in a thorough manner. Every year 
we must give faithful service as matter 
of insurance. Any good, easy working 
pump will do the work. A very fine 
spray is necessary, the finer the better. 
Spray until the tree begins to drip, then 
pass tothe next. This means about two 
gallons to atree. Be sure and strain all 
liquid used, to prevent clogging the 
nozzle. For a nozzle, the best I have 
found is the Deming & McGowan. Do 
not neglect this work, and let it be done 
thoroughly and at the right time. 

The local member, Mr. Hunton, was 
not present, and the meeting was in 
charge of Secretary McKeen. We be- 
lieve this will prove an entering wedge 
for similar gatherings during the grow- 
ing season, and we would urge upon 
the Secretary the holding of such insti- 
tutes in the fields, as this was to have 
been in the orchards, where the desired 
object lessons could be more easily and 
forcibly impressed. Added interest, 
increased attendance, and better results 
will follow than is possible in any other 
way. The thanks of the public are due 
Mr. Pope and family for efforts put forth, 
preparing for the comfort of all who 
might come. They would have been 
there by the hundreds but forthe storm. 





Try again, Mr. Secretary. 





a Backache. 





Druggists. 


Don’t neglect 


Buker’s | 
Kidney Pills 


Cure backache 
and all kidney 
troubles. 

A Backache book free, of 


Buker Pill Co., Bangor, 
Maine. Pills 50 cents of 
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tation at this station for February was 
8.12 inches, for March 10.70, for April 
1.90, and to May 18th, .41 inch. The 
ground being frozen solid until the latter 
part of April, the water running from 
the hills to the valleys, leaving the wells 
thereon unfilled and unusually low for 
the season. Apples, pears and cherries 
are now in full bloom, and promise a 
bountiful crop. Grapes and berries of 
all kinds wintered well where properly 
protected. Pastures are rightly judged 
by the adjoining fields and meadows. 
The roads have been put in first rate 
condition, but need rain to lay the 
blinding dust. Navigation has com- 
menced over Long and Sebago lakes. 
Bridgton. 





The prospect for a good hay crop is 
very poor indeed. New seeded ground 
killed badly last winter. All we need is 
plenty. of rain and it woulé@come to, but 
we have only hada half a day’s rain 
this month and doesn’t look much like 
it at present. Land in fine shape to 
put in crops. 

A. R. PAGE. 

Drew Plantation, Penobscot Co. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—Sebasticook Grange is holding very 
interesting meetings. At its last the 
most profitable crops to be raised on the 
farm, was discussed in a very earnest 
manner by R. H. Libbey, H. A. Webber, 
J. T. Gilman and several sisters. 

—The subordinate Granges of Penob- 
scot county were present in goodly num- 
bers at the opening session of the Po- 
mona meeting with Orono Grange, Sat- 
urday. The meeting was held in the 
town hall. At10o0’clock Worthy Mas- 
ter E. H. Gregory called the meeting to 
order. The officers in position were: 
Overseer, J. S. Staples; Lecturer, Prof. 
A. E. Rogers; Secretary, J. M. Valen- 
tine; Chaplain, Charles H. Dole. A. J. 
Durgin, of Orono Grange, welcomed the 
members in a few appropriate words, to 
which Hon. W. B. Ferguson responded, 
in behalf of Pomona Grange. Under the 
direction of Lecturer Prof. A. E. Rogers, 
several members and visitors were then 
introduced, who gave interesting re- 
marks. Among those responding were 
Prof. Jordan, Mr. Ferguson, Prof. Gow- 
ell, R. H. Libby, Mr. Bearce, Mr. Boyd 
and Prof. Rogers. The next meeting of 
the Grange will be held at East Edding- 
ton the fourth Saturday in June. The 
August meeting will be held in Dexter; 
the September meeting in Veazie, and 
the October meeting in Newport. There 
will be no meeting in July. 


—Oxford County Pomona Grange met 
with Bethel Grange for the May meet- 
ing. The forenoon was taken up with 
routine work, conferring fifth degree on 
five candidates, and discussion of the 
question whether the proposed Grange 
cottage at Good Will Farm should be 
for boys or girls. Several sisters gave 
their views, and were nearly all in favor 
of a girls’ cottage, as the boys were con- 
stantly receiving help, and had several 
cottages for their use at the farm. The 
exercises for the afternoon were very in- 
teresting and were as follows: Music by 
Bethel choir; reading by Mrs. Eben 
Chapman of Bethel Grange; song, G. W. 
Q. Perham of Franklin Grange; essay on 
use of intoxicating liquors by Mrs. T. H. 
Chapman, which was of more than usual 
excellence; recitation, Mrs. Fred Bean 
of Bethel Grange; humorous recitation, 
Mrs. W. H. Lurvey of West Paris 
Grange. The question whether the 
Grange has been as beneficial to farmers 
as icultural societies, was ably 
opened by C. E. Valentine, and followed 
on the negative by G. W. Q. Perham, 
and fully discussed by other members. 
Next meeting with Rumford Grange at 
Rumford Falls, Tuesday, June 9th. 


Maine Board of Agriculture. 

A farmers’ meeting will be held in 
Grange hall, Milo, Friday, June 5, for 
the purpose of discussing questions re- 
lating to creamery matters. Pro- 
gramme—10.30 A. M., “‘The Farmer and 
the Creamery,” by Prof. G. M. Gowell 
of Orono. 1.30 P. M., “The Babcock 
Test and Its Management,” by Secre- 
tary McKeen. This lecture will be fol- 
lowed by a full explanation of the hand- 
ling of the test, with aten bottle tester 
in actual operation. Farmers are in- 
vited to bring samples of whole milk, 
skim milk, buttermilk or cream for 
testing. When taking samples of whole 
milk please observe the following direc- 
tions: First milk the entire mess, then 
turn back and forth from one pail to an- 
other several times, and immediately 
take from it about one-half pint and 
place in jar or bottle, marking on it the 
name or number of the cow, and, if pos- 
sible, the number of pounds of milk 
given for the day, length of time from 
calving, etc. Picnic dinner at Grange 
hall. Come prepared to question the 
speakers and take part in the discussion. 

B. WALKER McKEEN, Sec’y. 
W. H. Snow, Member. 


Accepted with Good Grace. 
Besides Chaplain McCabe, the other 
Bishops elected by the Methodists are 
Dr. Earl Cranston of Cincinnati, O., and 
Joseph C. Hartzell. Bishop Foster, one 
of the deposed Bishops, says: 
“T have received a large number of 
letters denouncing the action of the con- 
ference in retiring me as cruel, brutal 
and an outrage. These letters come 
from the best Methodists in the country. 
I want to say that these good people are 
misinformed, There comes a time in all 
men’s lives when they must retire, and 
the conference simply recognizes this 
fact. They did right, and I respect them 
for it. I go to retirement, but will carry 
the office of episcopacy to the grave. I 
love my brethren and I believe most of 
them love me.” 
Bishop Foster was given an ovation. 
The conference and the galleries rose to 
their feet. There was much waving of 
handkerchiefs and loud applause. 














A Bich Man. 
They had just arrived in Brooklyn from 
the Island. They walked across the 
great bridge. As they approached the 
New York side they stretched their necks 
and viewed the massive buildings. 
“Oh, he must be rich,” she ventured. 
“Who?” 
“The man who owns all those build- 


“One man doesn’t own them all.” 
“Oh, yes he does,” she assured him. 
“How do you know?” he asked. 
“Because,”’ she said “his name is on 
them.” 

“T guess that’s so,” he agreed as he 
looked up a sky-scraper. “Mr. Castoria 
must be pretty rich.’""—Printers’ Ink. 


On Tuesday afternoon, the electric 
railroad bridge at Victoria, B. C., across 
an arm of James Bay collapsed. Over 
200 








Salt Lake City in the person of the pastor 
of the first Scandinavian church, Rev. 
Francis Hermann. He has murdered 
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several persons. He has fied. 
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persons were pl 75 feet to the 
water below; 100 Pio Esties outright. 
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Could every housewife 





know how much time, 
trouble and labor is saved 











and how easy cooking is 
made with 


A ’ —— 4 
RANCE, She would use no other. 


For sale in all prominent citiesandtowns © Made by the WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, 
ughout New England Mass. 
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‘Look Out for Alleged Buckeyes | 


Carefully consider the claims of so-called Buckeyes—their makers 
: sell them by the reputation of others—they are never sold on their = 
own merits, because they haven't any—there’s only one maker of 
Worcester Buckeye Mowers, the highest grade of high grade mowers 

—built to cut grass, and not to get out of repair—cut more grass, = 
cut it quicker, cut it easier, cut it cheaper, last longer, bother 

you less—the user of the Worcester Buckeye ss sure of his mower ; 
—he knows it will do more work—art catalogue free—Richardson 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, Mass. 


See that Look for R. MFG. CO. 
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Wonderful Efficiency 
Recognized by the Experiment Stations. 
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Our Dairyman has made a number of very careful tests 








with the No. 6 Improved United States Separator, 

and says that he does not find enough fat with the Babcock 

test, after running the milk through, to enable him to read 

it. The separation is almost absolutely perfect ; a mere 

trace is all that can be detected 

Wooster, O., 1, Fremont Hickman, Agl'ist, 
April 6, 1896, OHIO AG’L EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Would you know more of this Separator? Write for 


catalogue and prices. 





We Want AGENTs in all unoccupied territory 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


WOU __... 


Will soon be needing 


LOW SHOES, 


Oxfords for instance. We have them—Russet and 
Black. Wide, narrow or medium, with pointed, round or 
square toes, and high, low, spring, or no heels at all. 


WE _... 


Fit any kind of foot and our prices range from 


75, f0 $3.00 PER PAIR, 


Every customer receives a beautiful present of silver- 
ware after purchasing a certain amount. 


We give you more for $1.00 than any other firm in Maine, and our goods we guarantee to 
be the best that money can buy. 


The leaders for low prices and style, 


HASKELL BROS. 


I1S2 Water St., Augusta, Me. 


The Yellow Fellow 
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_IS AHEAD OF TIME. — 
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Watch the sunlight glisten 
On those orange rims. 





tc" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


96 STEARNS. 


WILL C. MILLER, Agent, 


THE 


VICKERY BLOCK, WATER STREET, AUGUSTA, ME. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


SEND FOR | 

BRAND NEW 

CATALOGUE 
No. 246. 








Catalogues mailed upon application. 


‘Fairbanks WINDMILLS 


Fairbanks Se pps 
TANKS 
PUMPS 


of all kinds, 
PIPES and FITTINGS. 
| Estimates on Water Plants, 


CHAS. J. JAGER CO. 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Agits wanted. “© , Pe culars to-day. 
THE EXCELSIOR ©0., New Haven, Conn. 


an |Jp-t0-date Dairying. | 


ta Wine. NOTICE! 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Branch Offices: General Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 74 CORTLANDT ST., W. Y. 


1 wish my old customers to know that, as 
usual, I have a large stock of Tomato an 

In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. eal 

Strate or Marme—Kenn 


Cab ry, Aster and Ver- 
EC 88: 
extay ier gee % acs] WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 


ants. Also Cele 
benas. which I shall deliver as heretofore. 
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Poetry. 


HOW PRIVATE —_ WAS MUSTERED 
OuT. 








A Poem for Memorial Day. 
The year was dying slowly, 
The clock had just struck ten, 
- When some one softly called me, 
And I laid aside my pen. 


There stood within the doorway, 
Her turbaned head erect, 

A woman black as midnight, 
Yet born to win respect. 


Yes, black, but brave and noble, 
With a heart as pure as snow ; 

A mother, with her children 
Torn from her long ago. 


And yet so brave and cheerful, 
So prompt to dare and do, 

Trusting “de bressed Master 
Would sure and see her froo.” 


“Dey is wantin’ of ye honey— 
Pears like he’s dreadful bad; 
It’s de little pretty soljer 
You calls yer brave, good lad.” 


“Put on your thickest mantle, 
De air is keen and cold, 

Dese Sofern nights is awful, 
Yer might be cotchin cold. 


“Might I go wid ye honey? 
De orderly, he said, 
‘ask her to hurry, Aunty, 
Dey fear he’l] soon be dead.’”’ 


With trembling hands I folded 
The wraps about my head; 

With trembling feet I hastened 
To stand beside his bed. 


Three hours before I left him, 
Bright, joyous, almost gay; 

The surgeon had been with him, 
He was “gaining” every day. 


I found him pale and sinking; 
His wound had bled anew 

“I wanted”—so he whispered— 
“I wanted only you.”’ 


“They tell me I am dying, 
I am not afraid, you know; 

The hymn you sang me yesterday, 
Will you sing it when I go?” 


“Sing it once more, dear lady, 
And pray once more for me, 

‘He died to make men happy, 
He died to make men free.’” 


“I die so young for freedom, 
It won’t matter after all, 
lam only one of many, 
But you won’t forget poor Paul.” 


“At home will they remember, 
In the long, long years to come, 
Their little, proud, young soldier 
Whose work so soon was done?” 


The pale, thin face grew paler, 
The tired eyes lost their blue, 
And the brow, as white as marble, 
Was touched with deathly dew. 


Deep silence reigned about us, 
The dingy ward grew dim, 

And the night lamps feebly flickered, 
And we sang his chosen hymn. 


Once more his spirit struggled 
To break the bonds of death; 
Once more the thin lips whispered, 
With fast receding breath— 


“T leave them to my country,” 
“Mother,”—"the girls,’”’—he said; 

“Alone,” “alone—” he whispered, 
And Private Paul was dead. 


The clock struck twelve that moment, 
The night wind blew without, 

And the old year died with a moaning, 
When Paul was mustered out. 


Oh, men! Oh friends of soldiers, 
Oh, ye, who never knew 

The dreariness of camp, or cot, 
Did not Paul die for you? 


Yours to protect the soldier, 
Your care, to’cherish all 

The mem’ries of the dead and lost— 
The heroes yet to fall. 


Pile up your bronze and granite, 
Add stone to stone, yet still, 

No monument can tell their deeds, 
Though high as highest hill. 


Could funds and massive tablets 
Repay one child or wife? 

Could they restore a shattered frame, 
Or bring the dead to life? 


“Repay?” Could paltry dollars, 
Or Rothschild’s wealth recall 

The glorious hope of manhood, 
We lost in Private Paul? 


Alas, the shadows deepen, 
And the years roll fast away, 
The “Boys in blue” are growing old, 
Their hair is turning grey. 
And soon, too soon, the brave hearts, 
Which beat with patriot pride, 
Will pass beyond our roll-call, 
Will reach the other side. 


Give them your best, O Country! 
Accord them homage due, 
They died, or suffered, one and all, 
. For Freedom, and for you. 

Guard well the tattered banner 
And the shattered bearers, too, 
Wait not for death to honor them, 

Our tried and patriot few. 
Tell us no more of “parties,” 
No more confuse with creeds; 
Those were the days of Union men; 
Those days of noble deeds. 


Oh, friends of fallen soldiers, 
Away with selfish doubt, 

Remember, how, for you and me 
Young Paul was mustered out. 


@ur Story Geller. 
LOVE IN THE DESERT. 


One day a boy came running to his fa- 
ther with a book. ‘‘What does this word 
mean?’’ he asked, for he believed that 
his father knew ali the world and most 
of the things beyond. The parent be- 
lieved that, too, and that is how the 
ehild had come to imbibe the idea. The 
man looked and saw the word “‘love.”’ 
“Do you know what that word means, 
papa?’’ asked the boy. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said the father. And he 
began thinking. He thought for a long 
time, for there were so many things 
love is that he hardly knew where to be- 
gin defining. And the longer he remain- 
ed silent the harder it seemed to find a 
beginning. ‘‘It is difficult to answer,”’ 
—— and the boy interrupted 














“When we find a difficult problem at 
ool,’’ he said, ‘‘we go to the rule. 
t is the rule about love?’’ 

The father looked at him, but did not 
answer. He thought. Then hé gazed 
anxiously about, and out through the 
window he saw a man passing. 

**Ah,”’ he said, “there is Mr. Brown, 
and I want to see him.’’ 

And he hurried out to speak to the 
man, and the boy never heard what love 
is or what is its rule. 


and cudgeled out of his memory certain 

verses: 

ae grim spirits come to that curs’d 
To be where wanderers fell, 

They look in terror at the burning sand 

And hurry back to hell— 

‘* And that’s desert Nevada, and where 
we are driving and swearing and sweat- 
ing through it to find the desert tribes- 
man, who is a lie.’’ 

‘*By the powers, it isn’t alie!’’ yelled 
Graves, his assistant. ‘‘Look!’’ 

**A Chinese boy!’’ roared Ford. ‘‘And, 
ye gods, a redheaded Chinese boy, and 
on a camel, and in Nevada!’’ 

Hong Foy was a dismal failure. Mc- 
Goggin told him so daily. He could not 
tamp Southern Pacific ties half as well 
as Yo Heave, or whatever the pockmark- 
ed Chinaman’s name was, and Fon Kee 
could almost carry a ‘‘60 pound to the 
gard”’ rail by himself, while Hong Foy, 
being young and pale and calm, found 
it difficult to lug even the spike maul or 
the pinch bar. Wherefore the invest- 
ment of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
company in Hong Foy was denominated 
by Mike McGoggin, the section fore- 
man, as a weird and wouderful failure 
—only McGoggin used words of the 
same import, but of different pronuncia- 
tion. Hong Foy, however, could cook, 
and he showed Maggie McGoggin how 
to make asoup out of potato sprouts 
which McGoggin declared to be the tri- 
umphant work of the devil Soup, by 
the way, is a thing not to be experi- 
mented on when the section boarding 
house is at a place in Nevada where the 
water is brought in a tank from a sta- 
tion 80 or 100 miles away. McGoggin 
appreciated the soup, and because of it 
refrained for two weeks from discharg- 
ing Hong Foy. But on a Saturday night 
of the month of June, in the year 1881, 
he threw a bolt at Hong Foy, hit him 
with a crooked spike and made a run to 
the toolhouse to get a wrench to kill 
him with. He bad seen Maggie when 
she kissed the young Chinaman in the 
kitchen. 

In the shade of the toolhouse, after 
McGoggin had retired, Hong Foy crept 
like a dog which had béen whipped out 
of its kennel but knows not where to go. 
He knew two lines of steel over which 
Chinamen labored, while a redheadec 
whité man swore volubly at them. He 
knew a blue horizon, and these things 
were all he knew in that land—except- 
ing the sun. Where could he go? As he 
leaned dejectedly against the toolhouse 
and thought of his love making, he 
wept, and weeping, Maggie found him. 
Hong Foy had not dreamed of the fu- 
ture, and had not expected the coming of 
the girl He had expected to sleep in 
the toolhouse that night and be beaten 
again in the morning. But Maggie had 
planned. The best part of her plan was 
that she had brought a huge bottle, and 
it had water init. ‘‘We will go that 
way,’’ she said, pointing out into the 
desert. 

It is not so bad to walk all night 
through the désert if you are sure you 
are going to have shade in which to 
rest the next day. But the next day 
came, and as Maggie and Hong Foy 
looked about them all they saw was 
what a couple of ants ina plasterer’s 
box of lime see. Far, far, far away, 
round about and near it was white. 
And it was so flat that they seemed to 
look up out of a basin to a brim which 
was white and blue, and the alkali and 
the sky nestled soclose to each other and 
the sky archéd over as though it were 
the roof of the plait in sfth Wise that 
Maggie thought they might as well 
have been imprisoned in the shell of a 
monster egg—only it would have to be 
the biggest egg and biggest shell ever 
created, and there would be room for 
only one of such like in the world. The 
sun was beantiful in the early morning, 
and there were roses in the desert east 
just as there are roses in the east of the 
orchard land. The sun looked on them 
with a friendly rotundity for an hour, 
and then he frowned, and the frown 
was of white heat. And sleepily they 
plodded on,.searching for a brush big 
enough to cast two square feét of shade. 

They had no means of telling time 
other than by the sun, but the girl knew 
the secrets of the sun and knew it was 
10 o’clock when the pale, face of 
Hong Foy looked into hers with’a dumb 
piteousness, and he sank in a swoon. 
Hurriedly the girl uncovered his head 
and saw for the first time the great, 
jagged, ragged hole made by that bent 
spike thrown by her father. The iron 
had dug deep, but the Chinaman had 
plastered the wound with the clean 
waste taken from the toolhouse and had 
wrapped his cue around it. Maggie re- 
garded the hurt with a little bit of wo- 
manly horror, and then she thought of 
how her lover had walked all that night 
through the sands with his head wreck- 
ed by her father’s effort and had not in- 
timated that he was injured at all 

‘*He is worth it,’’ said Maggie. And 
tenderly she dressed the wound, wash- 
ing it with the precious water Hong Foy 
had carried in the great bottle. ‘“‘He is 
worth it.” 

If you would have to guess at the 
smallest part of that awful journey go 
out on the Southern Pacific to the place 
where the temperature is normally at 
140 in June at 11 o’clog in the day- 
time, where the air is so hot that it 
curls itself up, where the alkaliis baked 
into powder finer than the finest powder 
known to medicine, and without the 
slightest breath of air to agitate it sifts 
and scatters about over the face of the 
earth, being drawn up by the sun just 
as you have heard of water being drawn 
up. It will be an unpleasant ride to 
you, for you will leave your coat at 
Ogden and your raiment along the right 
of way with great persistence, until in 
the middle of the desert you will bea 
disgrace and will belong in the same 
epoch as Adam and Eve, but you will 
not think of Adam and Eve, for they 
lived where water was and grass and 
trees and blossoms, and it would make 
you insane to think of those as you look- 
ed out on the writhing blue lines of 
mountains millions of miles away. 
Mountains which yon see here this mo- 
ment and which are gone when you look 
again. And beating, beating, beating 
with a might that makes your head 
thump is the great world consuming 
sun. 

Yes, if you would like to guess about 
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Graves, ‘‘which plainly was not made 
out of the things hereabout is a great 
bottle, which is apparently for water. I 
wonder where it came from?’’ 

‘‘I don’t,’’ said the driver of the 
water wagon. ‘‘WhatI want to know 
is about that there humpy lookin camel 
beast that the boy met uson. Tell me 
where that thing came from and I’ll go 
home satisfied. ’’ 

‘*They don’t know themselves,’’ said 
Ford. ‘‘They only know he came in 
here one day, and the woman says he 
was sent by God to help the Chinee 
haul wood in winter time, but the Chi- 
naman insists that he was created out 
of the alkali or something, from what I 
gather in talking to him, asa special 
gift of his joss. The boy says nothing. 
I consider that beast the greatest object 
lesson in the conciliation of religious 
disputes that I ever struck, for while 
holding these different views they don’t 
quarrel about him. The real explana- 
tion is probably that he is the offspring 
of some of those camels the United 
States government bought over from 
Africa severa] years ago for use in the 
Arizona army posts, but which turned 
out a failure and were let loose to roam 
where they would.”’ 

**I suppose,’’ said Graves, ‘‘that you 
will say in your report that the red- 
headed, half Chinese kind is the natural 
child of the desert?’’ 

‘Yes. If this land of heat and hard- 
ship is ever to be peopled, I think that 
will be the breed for it!’’ 

‘Did it ever strike you,’’ said Graves 
to Ford, after they had got back to civ- 
ilization, ‘‘how that Chinese friend of 
yours and his wife and child out there 
in that desert are so fond of one anoth- 
er?”’ 

“‘Graves,’’ said Ford, ‘‘the word 
‘love’ always seemed to me to be a sort 
of a sickly one for a grown man to use 
in talking to another, but do you know 
that is what I would cali that case? | 
don’t think I’d say fond.”’ 

**I don’t understand it at all,’’ Graves 
observed. 

‘*Well, you know there’s no rule for 
that kind of thing, old man. Love is 
something you can’t cipher out like 
your latitude and your longitude.’’— 
Chicago Record. 


A GHOST IN THE CAB. 


It was past midnight; the city streets 
were deserted, and it was time to gc 
home. So thought cabby No. 11, shiver- 
ing in his rusty overcoat. He had watch- 
ed the electric light on the corner until 
its ring of rainbow needles seemed tc 
stab his eyes and the big shadows on the 
street below it to shake with the cold. 

**Not a fare this whole blasted night!”’ 
he muttered, reaching down and pulling 
the blanket from his horse. 

As he did so he felt the carriage give 
a great jar on its springs. He turned 
quickly; some one had flung himself in- 
to the seat behind him. 

‘*‘What do you want?”’ said the cabby 
roughly. 

There was a pause, then a voice came 
through the darkness, thick and nasty 
as a gurgle of black oil: 

‘*Drive me to Judas Withers’, and, in 
the name of heaven, drive fast!’’ 

**Judas Withers has been dead and his 
soul with the devil this many a year,”’ 
answered the cabman, staring behind 
him. 

‘*'The house still stands, but I have 
lost my way. Go on, you fool!’’ 

The figure reached ove, and catching 
the whip from its place gave the horse 
alash. The old beast plunged forward, 
banging and rattling down the street, 
while the cursing cabman tried to clutch 
at the reins, but a hand, chilly and 
clinging as the belly of a snake, fasten- 
ed on his wrist, and the thick voice 
came close to his ear: 

“Now will you show me my way?” 

The driver sank into his place again, 
while the old cab rocked like a ship. 

On they rushed, past closed stores and 
lampless blocks of houses, now ripping 
and wrenching across the car tracks and 
now swinging along the deserted road, 
on and on, until the pavements had been 
left behind and the frost looked back 
from the ruts like a million little green 
eyes. 

At last came the command, ‘‘Stop, I 
see it now!’’ and the next instant the 
cab was empty. 

**My fare!’’ yelled the cabman, leap- 
ing down. 

There was no answer. He looked 
about him. It was very dark where he 
stood, but the waning moon, with its 
gnawed and crumbled edges, hung on a 
line with the fir tops. Before him rose a 
vague blackness, the house of Judas 
Withers, tenantless but for the old wife, 
who still clung like some pale lichen to 
its moldering stones. Perhaps she, too, 
was dead. The cabby did not know. He 
did know, though, that Judas Withers 
had been a miserly carcass, grudging 
the very skin that hung his bones to- 
gether. 

The house stood back from the road 
and was surrounded bya garden, now 
lying gray and ‘lonesome under the 
moon. As the cabby peered toward it he 
saw the figure of a man come ‘irito the 
moonshine. 





dreadful vitality. Then it was gone. As 
the driver himself turned to go, he saw 
a tiny red spark flash out from the 
house before him, and one after the oth- 
er the windows on the lower floor 
glowed red, as a crawling blotch of 
sparkles will eat across soot. 

The man was there—the man who 
owed him money—and all fear fied but 
the fear of loss) The cabby tied his 
horse and went creeping up the path 
under cover of the hedges) When he 
reached the house, he raised himself 
gently and looked in at one of the win- 
dows. Before him lay an empty room. 
On the floor, thrown from a window 
opposite, was a great checkered flag of 
moonlight—nothing more, nothing but 
those blue squares in the darkness. 

Suddenly the cabman ducked his 
head, for he saw that a man had glided 
into the room. He carried a candle high 
above his head, and his great pale face 
was bloated and loose as a curd. 

The cabman crouched low. A gust of 
wind set the fir trees whispering, and a 
shutter slammed far away in the honse. 

‘‘Guess I’ll get out of this,’’ he mut- 
tered, rising. But he did not go, for the 
figure that stood in the candlelight had 
turned its back to the window and was 
digging among the bricks, ripping and 
@cratching like a leopard, while his long 
shadow clawed on the ceiling above 
him. 


“Thief!’’ said the cabman, between 
his teeth, pressing his ear to the broken 
panes. ‘‘There is treasure hidden there 
—perhaps gold, perhaps—’’ Just thez 
the man inside gave a joyful grunt. 

He lifted an iron box from the hole 
he had been digging. There was no key 
in the lock, but at his touch the cover 
flew open, and out poured the contents 
—blae, green and gold, like a glittering 
rash of water broken beneath the sun. 

The cabby’s heart stopped beating. 
“Diamonds!”’ he cried softly. Then he 
grasped at the window ledge, for the 
creature gave a how! of anguish 

**Good God, they give no light!” 
And the echoes chattered back, ‘‘Nc 
light! No light!’ 

There was a long silence. The huddle 
on the floor recked to und fro, his face 
buried in nidain hands. 

The moon had sunk and the sky was 
clear as dark glass) A cock crowed 
somewhere in the east. At that sound 
the wretched figure raised its head. Op- 
posite him was a door with a fan shaped 
transom over it, and as he looked it 
grew gray and then rosy. Some one was 
coming; now even the cabman could 
hear the light creak of steps) Nearer 
they came, nearer. The door opened, 
and a little figure peeped into the room 
—the little figure of a woman, shriveled 
and very old. 

The man by the fireplace sprang up. 
As the woman’s eyes met that ghastly 
face she gaye a cry. ‘“Judas!’’ she 
screamed, ‘‘Judas!’’ Then she tottered 
and slid in a heap at his feet. He kicked 
at her, but she only lay there, gibber- 
ing: ‘‘What do you want? What do you 
want?’’ 

At last he answered her. 

“It was black; it choked me—it was 
so dark—oh, so dark! I have come back 
for the light they prorgised me. They 
said I should find it he*®; that without 
it my soul will be blind—blind! Do you 
hear me? Help me find it! As you were 
my wife, help me find it!’’ 

The woman crawled to her knees, her 
eyes raised to his, and the terrified cab- 
man, watching through the window, saw 
that the kerchief folded across her bosom 
was bright as if a lamp glowed behind 
it. 

The other man saw it, too, and his 
white claws shot out, burying them- 
selves in her breast. When he had fin- 
ished, he held in his stSined and drip- 
ping hands the woman’s heart. It quiv- 
ered, like the bruised human thing it 
was, but the light shining from it never 
wavered, lighting the hollow of the 
man’s hand and the hollow of the great 
room, his face and his loose, white lips 
smiling widely, and the pit of his 
throat, that was black as the gate of 
hell; lighting, too, the tumbled, tram- 
pled body and the star dust of spilled 
diamonds. 

He paused an instant, he whose name 
was that of the dead, then he turned 
and bounded to--ard the window. There 
was asmash of glass, and the cabman 
felt those smeared fingers at his own 
neck. 

‘‘Now take me back where I came 
from. Be quick, or else —’’ He did not 
finish his threat. 

The cabby gave a sick gulp, as if his 
throat were full of paste; then he was 
dragged over the ground and flung into 
the seat of his cab. The creature sprang 
after him, grinding him against the 
dashboard with its bony knees, where 
the poor cabby clung, frantic with ter- 
ror, as they fied, pounded, flew down the 
road. 

When the cabman opened his eyes 
again, there was a great burst of sun- 
shine. Above his head shone the heav- 
ens, deep as the core of a sapphire, and 
far away he could see the blue haze of 
the city streaked with gray plumes of 
smoke. In the grass lay his shattered 
cab, and high over his head, its pearly 
summit seeming plunged in the eternal 
azure, rose a marble shaft. On it were 
carved these words: ‘‘To Judas Withers. 
Erected by his loving wife.’’ 

The letters were of gold, but the 
morning sun had touched them into 
words of fire.—Julie Closson Kenly in 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


A BEAUTIFUL MAN. 


He had that insolent, aggressive sort 
of beauty that makes people turn around 
in the street and stare—the strong, fair, 
God given beauty that even men like to 
look at. 

He lived up to his beauty, and for 
his beauty and by his beauty. He looked 
like a prince, a prince of some northern 
saga—like Frithjof, the destroyer of 
gods. He looked like the impossible hero 
of a penny novelette written by a wom- 
an. 

He was one evening at Colonel and 
Mrs. Wayne’s. The music was com- 
plicated, and the women were plain, 
and he—wishing these conditions had 
been reversed—sat with his elbow rest- 





unmanageably 
‘*May I see them, too?’”’ said a wom- 
an’s voice at his side. It was aclear 


poin 
“I am a painter,” said she, “and 
understand beautiful hands.’’ She 


The daughters of the house were play- 
ing a long duet. 

**How dreadfully bored you are,’’ she 
said thoughtfully, without raising her 
eyes; ‘‘five yawns in ten minutes. You 
may take back your hand. Thank you.”’ 

He was again at a loss what to say. 
He did not quite understand her, with 
her pretty voice and her ugly face. He 
would have liked to know what she 
thought of his hand, but it looked fool- 
ish toask. So he sat still, staring at 
her aggravating, untidy little profile. 

The ugly little thing came up to him 
before the evening was over and lifted 
her small hard face to hia ‘‘Mr. Van 
den Heuvel,’’ she said in a pretty voice 
that ought to have belonged to some one 
else, ‘‘I want you to come and see me 
—that is,’’ she corrected laughingly, ‘‘I 
want you to come and let me see you. 
I want to paint you, please.’’ And here 
a softening of the pretty voice. ‘You 
are so very beautiful! Iam an exceed- 
ingly clever painter, you know, so you 
need not fear to trust your beauty with 
me. ” 

He went next day, and the day aftez 
that and every day. 

She never heeded or cared about what 
his thoughts or his feelings might be. 
She painted on, stopping sometimes to 
clasp her hands in frank, heathenish 
adoration before him. ‘‘Your beauty 
positively hurts me!’’ she would say, 
pressing both her hands to her heart. 
And if he turned pale she told him te 
spoil her tints. 

* * * - * * 

“IT love you,’’ said Henri Pierre one 
afternoon as she bent over him with a 
cardboard lotus Mly in her hand. 

**Don’t be foolish, dear,’’ she said, re- 
arranging her landscape. 

“I love you,’’ repeated Narcissus. 

‘‘Now your curls are all tangled up 
on the wrong side, and it will take me 
an hour to fasten the lilies on your 
head,’’ she said crossly. And with light, 
turpentiny fingers and with a long brush 
in her mouth she patted him into shape 


again. “There, look down now and 
smile. ’’ 
a * * * * * 


**I shall try and catch smallpox, ’’ said 
Henri Pierre, opening his eyes, ‘‘or get 
burned in a fire and be all scarred and 
hideous. Then you will love me for 
something better than my beauty.”’ 

‘‘Then I shall not love you at all,” 
said the girl, with a decided little dab 
of the brush. “Go to sleep. Here comes 
Diana. ”’ 

It was not Diana. It was Lydia Love, 
the poetess, who opened the door and 
entered with the flash and dazzle of her 
young success, and of her scarlet hat 
and cloak. 

“My dear, you must lend him to 
me,’’ she said after she had kissed her 
friend and stared at Henri Pierre until 
he shut his eyes again in self defense. 
“TI have got an order for 24 sonnets, 
and my brain is absolutely dried up. 
Lend him to me for three weeks. I’ll 
send him back unimpaired. Heavens! 
What a face he has!’ 

= * 7 * * = 

He learned all her poems by heart, 
and recited them to her in the mornings 
when she was toocalm to write. He 
sat at her feet from morning to night 
with the blue intensity of his eyes fixed 
on her willful face, and his heart broken 
by her capricious kindness. 

“I love you,’’ he said. 

She laughed. ‘‘Be content with the 
gift of gifts the gods have blessed you 
with—your beauty—your improbable, 
your perfect, your magnificent beauty. ”’ 

“Hang my beauty!’’ cried Henri 
Pierre passionately. ‘‘I want to be loved 
—loved for no reason—loved! Not be- 
cause my nose is straight, and my hair 
browny yellow, and my eyes sky blue! 
But loved with closed eyes, blindly, un- 
reasonably. ”’ 

“Tam sorry,’’ said Lydia, who had 
finished her twenty-fourth sonnet that 
day; ‘‘but I cannot help you. And if 
you take my advice you will never be 
angry or in earnest about anything. It 
spoils your features. ’’ 

* = _ = * . 

“Chi dice ca li stelle so "lucente, 

Nun sape st’uocchie ea tu tiene’nfronte.” 

It was not a boy, it was a young girl 
tinging, and a little boy who was with 
her played the guitar. Henri Pierre 
threw them down a shilling. The little 
fellow immediately stopped playing to 
pick it up, but the girl went on singing 
in her shrill, young voice: 

“Bcetate, Caruli, ca l’aria e doce!” 

Next day they came again. 

“Chi dice ca li stelle so ’lucente,’ 
rose the limpid voice of the little street 
singer like the continuation of a dream. 

He threw up the window, and, sure 
enough, there they stood, the girl and 
the little boy. 

Henri Pierre looked at the girl and 
then walked up to the large mirror that 
reached from the ceiling to the ground 
between two of the windows. He looked 
at himself closely and carefully for a 
long time, then he lifted his fist and 
crashed it down on the mirror so that 


Healthy, happy 
children make t- 
ter men and women 
of us all. A man is 
hardly himself until 
he has the develop- 
ment that responsi- 
bility brings. After 
the child comes, the 
father and mother 
both plan and prom- 
ise what shall be 
done with it. A lit- 
tle care and a little 
precerae before 

irth is often more 
important than any- 
thing that can be 
done after. 

On the mother’s 
health and strength 
depend the life and 
the future of the 
children. A weak 
and sickly woman 
cannot bear strong 
and healthy children 
—as well expect figs from thistles. Most 
of the weakness of women is utterly inex- 
cusable. Proper care and proper medicine 
will cure almost any disorder of the femi- 
nine organism. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription has been tested in thirty years of 
practice. It is healing, soothing, strength- 
ening. It is perfectly natural in its opera- 
tion and effect. By its use, thousands of 
weak women have been made strong and 
healthy—have been made the mothers of 
strong and healthy children. Taken dur- 








ing gestation, it makes childbirth easy and 
almost painless and insures the well being 
f both mother and child. 

The following letter is only one of thou- 
sands of similar ones : 


Mrs. Fuorence Ware, of Victor, W. Va., 
‘writes: “I commenced using the ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription’ when half through my period of 

mcy. I used four bottles and felt like 


a er woman. My time of labor was aw 
=: I have a dear, strong, healthy li 
boy baby.” -. 








Johnson’s 
Anodyne 
Liniment 


It is the original. 

It is the best in use. 

It is unlike any other. 

It is the oldest on earth. 

It is superior to all others. 

It is the great vital and muscle nervine. 
It is for internal as much as external use. 
It is used and endorsed by all athletes. 
It is a soothing, healing, penetrating Anodyne. 

It is what every mother should have in the house. 
It is used and recommended by many physicians everywhere. 

It is the Universal Household Remedy from infancy to old age. 

It is safe to trust that which has satisfied generation after generation 

It is made from the favorite prescription of a good old family physician 
It is marvellous how many ailments it will quickly relieve, heal and 































cure, 
Our Book “Treatment for Diseases and Care of Sick Room,” Mailed F 
Sold by all Druggists. 1. &. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, Boston Mane 


the proken giass flew all around him ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn } 
. D. -++-dn Probate 


Then he called his servant to bandage | at Augusta, on the second Moni om 
up his hand. May, 1896. ee @ 
e e e e e ° On the petition of Horace 


Augusta, representing that he i a ~" E of 
of a legal contract made by Groros @ 
Hewrns, late of Augusta, deceased. 1.8 
certain real estate, namely: The Natha,o 
Robinson farm. so called, situated... 
Augusta; that said deceased was preva" 
| by death r 


The Countess D’Arcy was putting on 
her gloves and talking to Lydia Love. 

‘*Yes, I have made up my mind,”’ 
said the countess. “I am going to call 






from conveying said y 
on her. Of course I shall drop her again | that the petitioner is ready to periorn the 
; : . onditions of said contract, and request< +)... 
but I want to seeher. It is preposterous | the'Executors of said estate ins) os) rr 


The whole thing is preposterous. ”’ ized to convey the same: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof } 








And she rustled out of the room. three weeks successively prior to the oo 
Henri Pierre’s little Italian bride was ponday of June next, in th: Mas 
ease 4 — we armer, a newspaper ted in Augusta th 
sitting on the sofa when the Countess | si] persons interested may attend see pentnat 
D’Arcy was announced. She arose wher | Court, fpen to be holden at Augusta, and haw 
> le cause, if any, why the prayer of said peti: 
the visitor entered and held out hes | should mot be phn Bree ly ayer of sa 0 
hand. Then she sat down again and G. T. STEVENS, Judye 
waited. Attest: Howarp Owen, Register oo8 
‘*As an old friend of your husband | ENNEBEC COUNTY... In Probar ( we 
have wished to be the first to call and Mav & guouste. on the second Monday y 
congratulate his bride,’’ said the coun-|~ James W. and Horace NorTH. Trustee 
tess graciously. ypeer the yoy and testament of James W. 
; NORTH late of Augusta, in said county, de 
‘‘Do you know,” said the countess, | ceased having presented their fourth ’ t 
“that you have carried off the prize— as Srastees epeer ene will for allowance: — 
: ’ ’ at notice thereof be 
the great prize of the season?’ three weeks successively, prior to the on — 
The girl flushed warmly. ‘‘I know it,| Monday of June next, in the Main 
& y t Farmer, a newspaper printed in Aug thas 
. ae , , : § August: 
signora, I know it,’’ she said, clasping | aj] persons interested may attend ata Probes 
her hands and speaking with an ador- | Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
able Sicilian accent. ‘‘I have taken the | Us “! @0y. why the same should not be al 
prize! Ihave got the prince, the king| Attest: Howarp Owen. Register.” 20° 
that marries the girl in the story book. GPECIAL ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTICE, 
He is like San Giorgio, the slayer of The subscriber hereby gives notice tha: 


he has been duly appointed special Ac minis 
trator on the estate of 
JosiaH H. GREELEY, late of China 


dragons, or the Arcan@lo Michele! He 
is the greatest, the noblest, the best, the] _ 
cleverest!’’ in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
: : . . fives bonds as the law directs. Al! persons 
The countess smiled with indulgent} having demands against the estate of said 
pity. deceased are desired to present the same for 
. settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
Yes, yes! He may be the greatest, | quested to make payment immediate); 
the best, the cleverest, but what, my|_ APT. 27,1896. 28° Lenpavy Timcomr 
dear, is absolutely certain is that you ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro. 
have carried off the handsomest man in . eats, held at Augusta, on the nd 
' a. a onday of May, 1896. 
the country! Such beauty as his is not) “A’Certain INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
equaled once in a century. 
The little street singer lifted her face, | Jeceased. having been presented for pr 
and her lids fluttered over her quiet! OxperEp, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the = i 
e,”” ent 6 " 4 that all persons interested may attend at 
m she said. I am blind. London Probate court. then to be held at August ‘ and 
Sun. show cause, if any, why the said instr 
deceased. G STEVENS, ./ 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 2" 








the last will and testament of Josepx 
SPEARIN, late of Clinton, in said y 
eyes. = ud 

‘*Ah, that of course means nothing to oe 5 nomeiaees naleast -h L ist 

ent 
should not be proved, approved and allowed 
The Queerest of Human Ailments. as the last will and testament of 1 said 

If you will carefully read the statis- ; 
tics of the late war between the states 
you will find that according to the state- 
ments which have from time to time 
emanated from the adjutant general's 
office 199,720 Union troops died of dis- 
ease during the years 1861-5. Of the 
199,270 who succumbed to various mal- 
adies during those terrible years 21,187 
died of a disease that was not classi- 
fied simply because of its varying symp- 
toms. 

The majority of readers have never 
heard of this malady, but that it exist- 
ed among the troops on both sides dur- 
ing the civil war—and in all other wars, 
for that matter—will not be denied by 
any observer who took the trouble to 
look a little beyond the havoc caused by 
shot and shell and the long catalogue of 
well known and well marked diseases 
incident to warfare. We refer to the 
malady known as nostalgia, which is 
the medical term for ‘‘homesickness. ”’ 
When this queer disease seizes its vic- 





y ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of } 
bate held at Augusta, on the s Vv 
day of May, 1896. 
B. J. Berry, widow of J. A 
late of Fayette, in said county, 
having presented her application f 
ance out of the personal estate « 
ceased 
+ ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the Maine 
Farmer, printed in Augusta, in sa 
tha: all persons interested may a 
Probate Court, to be held at A 
second Monday of June nex 
cause, if any they have, why t pra 
said petition should not be granted 
+. T. STEVENS ¢ 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Re viste 20° 


A DMINISTRATORS NOTICI TI 
y scriber hereby gives m that 
been duly appointed Administrator « 
estate of 
_ Horace F. CoLemay, late of Bent 
in the county of Kennebec, deceass " 
iven bonds as the law directs. A 
1aving demands against the estat 
deceased are desired to present the sa 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately 
FILLINGTON T. Rey 
May 11, 1896. 29° 


wusta 








ENNEBEC COUNTY .. .Jn P 


tim with a strong grip, he is almost as at Augusta, on the secon I Monday of 
sure to die as though his malady were a0, eee. nite = 

: : w In UMENT, purporting tot 
cholera. Persons who die from nostal-/ the jast will and testament of Jo: H 
gia apparently die without cause for so| GREELEY, late of China, in said county, 


doing, but they die just as dead as deceased, having been presented for pr 








Pings ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
though their ailment had been charac- three weeks successively prior to the second 
ized : Monday of June next, in the 41D 
teri by the eruptions of smallpox or Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
the black vomit of yellow fever. of ersons interested i) attend at a ( rt 
v ia i ; : ie) te, then to be holden at Augusta, aD 
Nostalgia is not strictly an American) show cause, if any, why the said instruinent 
disease, but has been known in all coun- shoald not be rowed, approved and allow * 
i ; as the last willand testament of the saic ¢ 
tries ever since men first bec: ame able t0| Seascu. TT. emvnne. J 7 
distinguish between physical ailments! Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 29 
and cases of literal pining and fretting rs 
’ ; : : yy ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn ate 
one’s life away. Bismar ck once said Court, held at Augusta, on the se Mon 
that for every 100 deaths in the army 7 cay of Nay. 1896; a 
; ; . F. Norris, Administrator on the estate 
were due to nostalgia or homesickness. | of ©. §° 1). Davis, late of Mt. Vernon, i) sail 
~St. Louis Republic. county, deceased, having presented lis ‘rst 
and Sool eqpount of administratio! said 
Th Effec eat. eState for allowance: 0 
: 7 tah ee - - ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
In The Nuovo Cimento, Signor Petti-| three weeks successively prior to me — ; 
the Laln 


Monday of June next, in 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta 
al) persons interested may attend at a P: 


nelli describes a new determination of 
the lowest temperature at which a hot ° prostod may 8 
bec« isi | Court, then to be held at Augusta, a! 
body becomes visible. He heated a cast | (Sise’ if any, why the same should 
iron cylinder 30 centimeters long and 14 | allowed. G. T. STEVENS, . 
broad, in a wrought iron jacket over a| Attest: Howarp Owen, Register at 
Bunsen burner to a temperature of 460| 17 ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Court of 
degrees C., as indicated by an air ther- Du bate, at Augusta, on the second 5 
: | of May, 1896. 

mometer, and then observed its flat end | A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting t 
in adark room from a point 60 centi-| the last will and. testament of  _ 

i ej i Sampson, late of Manchester, in said © 
meters above it. When it had cooled to | deceased, having been presented for p: 
about 415 degrees, the red heat vanished | ORDERED, That notice thereof - give 

’ i j three weeks successively, prior to thes . 
and gave way to an indefinite hazy glow, Monday of June next, in the Maine Farmer, 
the latter completely disappearing at/a newspaper printed 


that 

ate 
ow 
t be 











in Ayguste thas 
; > ) j all persons interested may attend at a Court’ 
beter degrees, and repeated « beervations | Probate, then to be holden at August and 
giving an error of only 3 degrees. High | show cause, if any, why the said instrume! 
emissive substances became visible at | Gosia not be proved. approved ane waid de 
~ | as the las « este J ic: . 
the same temperature, but reflecting sur- | ceased. G. T. STEVENS, « é 
faces had to be heated 20 degreeshigher| Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 
before they appeared to the eye, and | 
glass still more. These low temperature 
rays were found to traverse glass and 
water like ordinary light rays, but suf- 
fering a comparatively greater absorp- 





7 ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate 
held at Augusta, en the s¢ ' 

of May, 1896. 

Everett 8. Hatt, Guardian of Cx 
| A. Hatt of Augusta, in said County, | 
| having petitioned for license to se 
| lowing real estate of said w ard, ee } 
All € 


NcEY 








tion. Different eyes differ slightly in =p baced, oa. Ly Re 
j ; ; | Ss ward in house and io } at 5 
their — for — rey = max. | Oe ae eee acted of Weston str 
imum divergence being about 6 degrees. | Augusta: ; a aint 
ad ORDERED, That potice thereof te give, 
three weeks successively, prior to the sere” 
Declined With Thanks. Monday of June next, in the Maie 
The editor of the Hillsboro (Ills. ) | Farmer, a newspaper printed in August» 
all persons interested may attend ataPr oe 


News thus declines in advance an im- | Cour , then to be held at Augusta, and sbi 
pending nomination to congress: ‘‘The cause, if any, why the prayer of said peti 
mission of the hireling who holds the | *20¥¢ ot be Srantere | ens, Judge, 


plow handles of this paper is to keep| Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. a" 





the fires burning on the altars of liberty ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 
and beacon lights blazing on the shores K at Augusta, on the second Monday 
ay, : Tson of 


of time at $1.50 a blaze, invariably in 
advance. He does not hunger and thirst 
after official life. He did think once he 
would like to go to the legislature, but 
he has grown in grace since then and 
purged his system of that unholy desire. 
Since then he has not yearned a single 
yearn or hankered a hank after polit- 
ical distinction. ”’ 

How soft the music of those village 
bella, ing at intervals upon the ear 


On the petition of MARSHALL TILLO poder 
Vassal boro, representing that he is the Ly» 
of a legal contract_ made by BENJAMI* © 
TrepeEtts, late of Vassalboro, decease®,, 

. ne 
real estate described in bond recom” —. 

i Book oe. 5 iy 
death from conveying said estate: < 
the petitioner is ready to, perform tine 
ditions of said contract, and rouse ite thorized 


to convey 
ORD! 


three weeks successively, prior to the "Sie 
Monday of June next, in 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in 


the same; 





in cadence sweet! now dying all away, | ai] persons inte may attend at ® 204 
now pealing loud again and louder still, Bate Court then vo ba held at For of said pe 


clear and sonorous it opens all the cells 
where memory slept. —Cowper. 
Disorder in a drawing room is vulgar ; 
in an antiquary’s study, not. The black 
battle stain on a soldier’s face is not 
vulgar, but the dirty face of & house- 
maid is —Raskin. 


show ca 
Bik sald tb Havas, Jule 
Attest: Howarp Ower, Register. 29 


FOR SALE. = 
Farm on Western Avenue, one-half mile f 


8 Street. Contains about 40 igh! f 
water. wit be valet a bangain, ae 
C. Jounson, No. 15 Western Ave. 





























— bs 
“Borst Hepartment. 
=== ve campaigned th 


n as @ pacer, and there ar 
e he will surely equa 





rted that Mr. Dean of Buck 
paign Robinson D. an 


ag If so 


his colts this spring. 
r some fast work. 


feld © 
ven of 
ook out fo 
pow there are not many nev 
ust being talked about in Maine, bu 
comers the tracks are in shape fo 
gs 8000 _ be found that a full compli 
work cs horses will be seen in the race 
Poeee tracks the coming year. 
on 


ix colts by Arrival have lately bee: 
ne 4 from Pine Tree Stock Farm t 
OTP otk, having been purchased b: 
a sthere. Among all the horseme: 
he State it is doubtful if there is 
oh » conditioner for the road or trac! 
age Libby who is at the head o 


that farm. 
While the racing of horses may not b 
the chief element of success in the busi 
s for the great majority, it is a fac 
: per cent. of farmers in th 
wing colts from trotting, o 
and dams, and that they in 
tend to make the most of them on th: 
tracks of the State. For the next fev 
months this feature of the business wil 
claim a good share of attention. Ever, 
record made by a Maine horse adds t 
the value of the horse stock of the State 
The greater the notoriety the larger th 
number of buyers in the State to pur 


chase. 

A gentleman in Kennebec county ha 
had a standing offer, which would sur 
rise most breeders, for a pair of horses 
when he is able to mate the one he ii 
now driving. Another had a commissio! 
to purchase @ pair fora wealthy gentle 
man with no limit in price but it wa 
only after waiting three years and search 
ing all over New England and the Cana 
das that he was able to fill the order. O 
course the party was seeking for some 
thing fine, and he got it. We talk abou 
the decadence of the business, not real 
jing how anxious men of wealth are t 
own and drive really choice horses. 


pes 
that quite 4 
State are gro 
pacing, sires 








There is one fact in connection wit 
the horse industry which men are pron 
tpoverlook. Itis the condition of th 
sk offered for sale. Horses will no 
gilanywheres near their value to-da; 
aoless in fine form and flesh. It is fool 
ish to attempt to sell young stock no 
thoroughly bitted and accustomed to th 
rein and road. Men are looking fo 
style as well as conformation and size 
and will base their estimates on what i 
shownthem, It is the well dressed, wel 
finished horse, as well as the good acto 
and free driver which is snapped at any 
thing more than pork prices. 





The number of queries coming to ou 
table in regard to the Hackney an 
French Coach families indicate that th 
minds of men are working outside o 
established lines. Sometimes we feel t« 
throw out a caution because of th 
danger of running wild and taking uy 
with one breed or the other, and no’! 
making the exacting selections whicl 
must be made in order for quality to be 
insured. Not every horse is a perfect one 
no matter what the breed or family, anc 
there is no room for anything save th 
best in the breeding of to-day. A lette: 
is before us from a farmer in Easter 
Maine, asking “why the claim of su 
perior methods in breeding the Frencl 
Coach has been set up, and on what i 
rests?’ To disarm suspicion we allow 
the Horseman to make answer, which i 
does in the following manner: 

“No government on earth takes sucl 
good care of its horse breeding interest: 
a that of the French republic, the 


national haras having been conducted a 
Pin since before the year 1660, and ad 
ditional depots having been opened a' 
St. Lo and elsewhere, as the growth 0! 
the enterprise required. From year t 
year extensive purchases of stallions are 
made to take the places of those that 
from age, disease or accident are inca 
pacitated. Years and years ago the 
s°vernment instituted the French Trot 
Ung Derby, endowed it with a large 
‘um of money, and required that th« 
horse winning it must be sold, if re 
quired for use in the government stud, 
a price of 20,000 francs. Any other 
horse ; 


taking part in the race is also 
liable to be claimed for the same price, 
aud various other events have been 
‘milarly endowed. The sole aim of the 
fovernment in doing this has been to 
tise up a trotting type of horse, large. 
nidsome and fast—a horse that could 
arry a soldier and his heavy kit, or pull 
7 eavy carriage at a high rate of speed. 
igh rolling action has been cultivated, 
ad to-day the beauty of the French 
“rossier, his speed and elegance, com- 
ined with his matchless powers of en- 
ee, show how intelligently the 
— of the government have been di- 
ney It is perhaps unnecessary to 
dime on the wise laws that have, from 
= © to time, been passed for the guid- 
— of the French breeders of horses 
ion improvement of the breed, but 
+ be well enough to state that at 
“ ime—and the law is still in force— 
celnlten under fifteen and one-half 
~y could be approved by the govern- 
te a0 or public service unless he belonged 
into oy certain breed that did not enter 
is | 4€ composition of the carossier. 
years aw has been in operation for many 
Pren end the result of it is that the 
Preach carriage horses, in fact, the 
ch light-legged horses generally, are 
ap Freater height and scale than those of 
y other nation. 
directed the officials of the haras, 
gricult of course, by the Minister of 
ion ture, purchased, among other 
. ~~ no less than seventy belonging 
joe trotting families. These 
st tr buted over the breeding dis- 
tituated © best being placed in the depots 
m in the districts where the best 
tion a kept, and so on, the distribu- 
ing local made with a view to correct- 
Senerall efects and ameliorating types 
these ms The average price paid for 
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